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THE FESTIVAL SEASON. 


“To everything there is a season,” saith the preacher, 
and now that the time of provincial musical gatherings is 
at hand it may be well to reflect for a moment or two on 
the nature of the influence which musical festivals are 
exerting over musical art in this country. It may at once 
be admitted that they bring about an immense deal of 
good ; they serve as a healthy stimulant to local choral 
societies, they help to spread a knowledge of, and love for, 
some of the masterpieces of musical literature, while by 
the commissions offered to composers native and foreign 
contemporaneous art is recognised and encouraged. 
And yet in spite of all these advantages, backed by the 
large sums of money poured into the treasury funds of 
charitable institutions, musical festivals are not without 
certain dangers and drawbacks, and while extolling the 
good in them and making the best use of it, it will be 
well to remember that all is not gold that glitters. 

Charity is the ostensible object for which musical 


festivals are held, and while in most cases, the claims of | 


good music are carefully considered, the question as to 
how most money can be made is paramount. Hence 
two works specially have become, as it were, almost 
essential elements of festivals : we refer of course to the 
Messiah and Elijah. And though it is hazardous to 
mention names, it may be pretty safely affirmed that 
in future years works now new will enjoy similar favour. 
It is this tendency to follow rather than to guide public 
taste which: constitutes one danger. Up to a certain 
point conservatism in art is an excellent thing, beyond 
that point it is decidedly unhealthy. There are many 
old masterpieces that still await a hearing; there are 
new works, and ever in increasing number, that de- 
serve a hearing, and the Messzah and Elijah having 
achieved immortality, might, in the interest of art, make 
room for worthy but less favoured works. See how the 
battle has long been raging at Leeds. In 1874 it was 
proposed to omit both pf the popular oratorios, and Mr. 
Henry Smart wrote, “It would be an extraordinary 
mistake, in a commercial point of view, to omit both 
Elijah and Messiah.” (The italics are our own.) 
Three years later the opposition was renewed, but the 
festival committee resolved that, “the Leeds Festival 
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should not become a slave to any traditional necessity, 
which, by setting apart one day during every festival to 
a particular work, cramps the power of selection, and 
prevents the production of other great works.” In this 
contest against routine and fetichism Leeds has taken 
a foremost place : victory, however" long in coming, is 
certain, and Handel’s or Mendelssohn’s masterpieces 
will occasionally be presented at a festival as a mark of 
honour, not of trade. ‘The exceeding great merit of 
these two works causes the keenness of the contest : 
there should be no opposition to the works as works, but 
to a policy which looks backward rather than forward. 
Then, again, there is a danger to art in the invitations 
addressed to composers “to write specially for the 
occasion.” ‘They are thus prompted to work from out- 
ward rather than inward impulse. The opportunity of 
having a work produced on a grand scale at a festival 
must be a powerful temptation to a composer: the 
opportunity, if rejected, may never return, and it is not 
surprising if in most cases the offer is accepted. The 
very knowledge that by a certain day—nay, almost hour, 
the manuscript score must be delivered up—not to the 
artists who have to interpret it—but to the printers, can 
scarcely inspire an artist and call forth his best powers. 
Is not the fact that when the great masters produced a 
piece doccasion, it displayed skill rather than inspira- 
tion, a striking and suggestive one? Works have now 
to be printed before they are performed, for reasons of 
commerce and convenience, and a composer finds it 
almost impossible to retrace his steps. Mendelssohn’s 
revision of Z/ijah after its production at Birmingham 
was the act of a true artist, but who now follows that 
excellent example ? 
Of course, it is easy to point out this source of danger, 
but festivals are multiplying every day, and new 
works are ever in greater request. ‘fhe danger cannot 
be avoided, but at least it should be minimised. Com- 
posers ought not to make rash promises: some of our 
prominent writers have done so, but have honestly given 
up when they saw no chance of a happy fulfilment. 
And, again, when dealing with serious men,. festival 
committees might promise to accept a work when ready. 





Whichever way the matter be looked at, there are diffi- 
culties, but oratorios and cantatas cannot—or rather can 
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only be made to order like a boot or a bonnet. For the 
latter good material and good workmanship can easily 
be obtained ; for the former—if time be limited—per- 
haps only good workmanship, or “ capellmeister” music, 
as it has been called, is the result. In the recently 
published “ History of the Leeds Musical Festivals,” the 
replies of celebrated composers to invitations addressed 
to them to furnish new works for particular festivals are 
well worthy of study. In closing we can only allude 
briefly totwo. ‘“ Particulars,” says Dr. A. C. Mackenzie 
in a letter dated from Florence, December 27th, 1884, 
“as to the nature of the work and its probable length, 
&c., will follow when I have had time to think the matter 
over.” This was a wise delay. And Brahms writes :— 
“T cannot quitemake up my mind to promise you a new 
work,” and again, “Shouid you deem one of my old 
works worthy the honour of being performed on this 
occasion, it would be a great pleasure to me. But if 
this is, as it appears, not the case, how may I hope that 
I shall succeed this time?” How, indeed! Brahms 
was perhaps a bad courtier, but a sound artist. 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Continued from p, 148.) 
IIL—THE ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


THE Italian School of Opera in its broadest significance 
embraces all Italian’ composers between the time of 
the Florentine Academy (the end of the sixteenth 
century) and our own day—dée., from the invention of 
opera onwards. Its first period is as much distinguished 
by its great names as by priority. Monteverde’s fame is as 
great as Wagner’s (See Lecture I.), and will surely be as 
enduring, although his work lives no longer; and any 
country might be proud of Scarlatti and the Neapolitan 
or “beautitul” school which he founded, although little 
more than their names survive. In the third period, of 
which to-day we hail the dawn, Italy’s sons have 
awakened from a long sleep to more serious effort and 
a purer ideal. Boito, Ponchielli, and others, have shown 
the influence of the bracing air from the north. Verdi’s 
Otello marks the complete surrender foreshadowed in 
Aida, and if young Italy, hitherto so well represented by 
Mascagni and others, continues with the same energy 
and enthusiasm to use the divine gift so undeniably 
poured out upon it at the present time, Italian Opera 
may once again hold her high traditional place among 
nations. 

But unfortunately Italian Opera as generally under- 
stood means the second period inaugurated by the 
marvellous results of singing schools from the end of 
the eighteenth century onwards. It was the voice that 
was worshipped, not the music; the army of singers, 
many of them martyrs in a most humiliating sense, 
contains names as widely famous as any in the list of 
composers ; and after calm examination of many of the 
most successful melodies it will be acknowledged that 
their effect must have been secured by the singing, for 
there is little in the songs. The national taste is well 
expressed in a story which might be written over the 
entrance to every Italian Opera House. At a certain per- 
formance of Rossini’s O/e//o, the attention of the house 
was diverted from the dramatic climax by a cry from the 
pit, “Good Heavens, the Tenor is murdering the Soprano !” 

The Italian School, then, as generally understood, is 


distinguished by what is proudly called melody, but 
which with more justice might be called vocalisation. 
A good definition of melody would be of great assistance 
in trying to arrive at a fair judgment, and a good 
definition is just what is hardest to find. Let us first, 
however, concede in the meantime that melody is the 
heritage of Italian Opera—what else has it? Musically 
speaking, very little! The orchestration is of the most 
elementary description, and is most at home when being 
used—as Wagner happily expressed it—like a huge 
guitar. Harmony does not show much more develop- 
ment, simple tonic and dominant following each other with 
naive complacency. Of concerted writing for voices we 
find occasional duets of great brilliancy; but as the 
voices increase in. number, and consequently long rows 
of thirds-or sixths become more out of the question, the 
writing gets thinner and more ineffective until we come 
to a chorus which is feeble in the extreme. What 
constitutes then the charm of Italian Opera ?—for that 
it exercises a charm over large numbers of people no 
one can deny. Firstly, I would say that the warm 
southern sympathetic acting has much to do with it. 
The plots are often very good and not wanting in 
effective situations. Secondly, what I have called 
vocalisation, which seems to come natural to Italian 
throats ; also what might be called vocalisation in the 
instruments—runs in thirds and sixths with the voice 
part. And, lastly, a great part of the charm is due to a com- 
paratively low order of musical intelligence on the part of 
the audience. It is in vain that a musician accustomed 
to the rich orchestration, the deep serious feeling, and 
the higher conception of melody which chzracterise the 
music of northern Europe, seeks to interest himself 
in the ordinary Italian opera. On a holiday in Italy one 
might listen to Lucia di Lammermoor with satisfac- 
tion after a pleasant supper has ended an irresponsible 
day; but who can take up that work as one can the 
Magic Flute or Lohengrin when amid the duties of a 
busy winter the mind seeks relaxation and enjoyment? 
Let us now consider what are the essentials of melody. 
Melody is, of course, a succession of single notes; and 
leaving out of consideration all indefinite and dilettante 
requirements such as smoothness, vocal-ness, &c., I 
think you will allow that the size gud non of melody is 
its expressiveness. This opens a wide door to much 
that would be denied the name by Italian enthusiasts, 
and closes it on a great deal of what they consider 
melody. In the first place a composer can arrest the ear 
and the heart by a succession of harmonies in which there 
is little or no trace of what can be called formal melody 
(as in the Funeral March in Beethoven’s AD Sonata, 
or the Allegretto in his 7th Symphony). Or he may 
present such a web of harmony as Bach has done in 
his 1st Prelude with infinite possibilities of melody 
running through it like golden threads. Again a most 
ordinary, and what one would call a tame and ex- 
pressionless succession of notes may be clothed in 
harmony which raises it to sit with princes. How 
often is this the case in the works of Beethoven, whose 
most powerful melodic passages are often mere scraps 
of the diatonic scale. A more simple instance still is 
the scale which so often constitutes the last line of a 
chorale (“ Ein’ feste Burg,” ‘Wie schén leucht’ uns”). 
And yet what melody in the Italian style can compare 
with these? They all, it may be said, depend on melody’s 
greater sister, Harmony. Take, then, what is one of 
the most extraordinary pieces of melody in existence— 
the “Supper” motive from Parsifal—which, besides 
having no harmony save that which it suggests, sets at 





nought what is supposed to be one of the first conditions 
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of melody—rhythm, and which, in its second form, 
executes a modulation never before attempted. Wherein 
does German melody leave Italian so far behind ?—in 
this, that while the Italians have gone on writing for 
the voice the Germans have striven to write for Eternity. 
Beethoven’s melodies are no sudden inspirations, but 
are the result sometimes of years’ modifications of an 
original idea. On the other hand, it is true, many of 
Mozart’s and Schubert’s melodies were written down as 
they occurred to the composer, and yet they are still far 
in advance of the Italian conception. It is not even 
that some of the Italian Opera songs are not expressive, 
but they express such comparatively shallow feelings or 
trivial conceptions of deeper feelings, and all their 
successes lie in one line—the elementary line of pathos. 
As for heroism, despair, even love, these never seem to 
me to dwell in the ordinary Italian opera. 

Vincenzo Bellini was one of those musicians who died 
very young—younger even than the greater Mozart, for he 
died in the thirty-third year of his age. He was twenty- 
nine when La Sonnambula, which is esteemed his master- 
piece, was, produced at the Teatro Carcano, Milan (1831). 
I do not wish to let my prejudice judge Bellini; but if I did, I 
could not harm his memorymore than his would-be eulogist 
does, to whom Sir George Grove entrusted the article 
on Bellini in the Dictionary. “Za Sonnambula, warmly 
received wherever it was performed, seems nowhere to 
have hit the public taste so much as in England {i.e. in 
1831 !]. No Italian opera before or since La Sonnam- 
bula has been so often played in London as that charming 
work, Bellini was no harmonist, he had no 
power of contrivance. . . .” 

Little more than a year later appeared the Opera 
Seria, Morma, with the fine cavatina, “Casta Diva.” 
But for exigencies of space it would have been a pleasure 
to have devoted more time to such an attractive charac- 
ter, which is so well reflected in Bellini’s delicate and 
unaffectedly simple melodies. 

Donizetti was born in 1797—-five years ‘before Bellini. 
A characteristic of these Italians is the early age at 
which they begin to write operas, and the enormous 
number they turn out in less than no time. Such a 
style, of course, carries its own punishment in its train. 
No one professes to have a complete list of Donizetti’s 
operas, and of some the date and place of production 
have been forgotten. But is there any choice possible 
between Donizetti’s sixty-five odd and Beethoven’s one? 
The first markedand lasting success was Lucia di Lammer- 
moor—his forty-first effort in the line of opera. The 
story is, I need not say, Sir Walter Scott’s, and was not 
the first which Donizetti had adapted from the Waverley 
Novels, Perhaps his Scotch descent is responsible for 
this taste. His grandfather, Donald Izett, was a native 
of Perthshire, where the name is not uncommon. 
Whether for the sake of glory, or for some more 
pressing reason, Izett joined the. army, was taken 
prisoner, and became a French general’s private secre- 
tary. Later he married a noble Italian lady, and took 
up his residence in Italy. 

I am tempted to quote some passages where Donizetti’s 
muse struggles in vain after expression, and which 
amply justify the nickname “ Donizetti-dudelsack,” but 
space forbids me to do more than refer to the best 
few bars in the opera. ,At the end of the duet between 
Lucia and Edgardo (Ist Act) there is a melody which 
begins well, but is soon ruined by vain repetition. First 
Lucia sings it, then Edgardo sings it, and finally they 
sing it together 2 unison. Indeed, if there is any charac- 
teristic of this style of writing more striking than the 
use of that seductive and pregnant syllable AA/ (so 





efficacious in helping singer and composer over breathing 
or other. difficulties), it is that in absolute ignorance, in- 
difference, or incapacity, its composers seem to be quite 
satisfied with even a chorus in unison (¢.g. “ Per te d’im- 
menso.”). The other reference is to Edgardo’s last song 
when, hearing of Lucia’s death, he resolves to free his 
spirit and follow her. It has a real pathos in its opening 
bars, but is soon spoiled by trivialities, and it is followed 
- an Allegro which has a most incongruous and ludicrous 
effect. 

Amore serious and sustained effort is Lucresia Borgia, 
with a somewhat ghastly plot taken from the records of 
probably the most abandoned criminal in the ranks of fair 
women or brave men either. La Figlia del Reggimento is 
a bright little operetta, and Za Favorita contains one of 
Donizetti’s most popular melodies “ Spirito gentil.” 

Before going on to Rossini we must mention Merca- 
dante, who was born in 1797, and died so lately as 1870. 
His greatest work, // Giuramento, contains much that 
shows true dramatic feeling and sympathy with the 
spirit of modern opera. Indeed Naumann says that 
were we not aware of the date of the production of this 
opera, we should suspect the composer of imitating more 
modern masters. a 

The story of Rossini’s life is one of the most curious 
and brilliant in musical history. Endowed with rare 
gifts he did not prove worthy of his privileges, and he, 
who in a modern atmosphere might have regenerated 
the noble traditions of Scarlatti, Cimarosa, and Mozart, 
who might have inaugurated a new Italian Opera worthy 
to take a high place in the music of the future, is 
remembered as the composer of Zhe Barber of Seville. 
The mission he did accomplish, however, was no mean 
one. He was deeply influenced by the power of modern 
instrumentation, and strove to imitate it in his more 
important scores. -The Italians could not but listen, 
and thus was the new world made possible also for them. 

Rossini was born at Pesaro in 1792, only a few months 
after Mozart’s death—a coincidence which occasions an 
outburst of German sentimentality in Dr. Hanslick’s 
article on Rossini. “It is as if Mozart’s spirit like that 
of Vishnu sought a new incarnation that it might wander 
again on the earth.” Pace Mozart ! 

Some minor successes preceded his first pronounced 
triumph, 7ancredi, performed in Venice in 1813. Within 
nine years he had written thirty operas—all alike. Ashe 
himself said, “ If you have heard one, you have heard them 
all.” The best known are Zhe /talian in Algiers, Otello, 
Cenerentola, Semiramide, and The Siege of Corinth. 
The overtures to the last two and that to La Gazza Ladra 
occasionally appear on our concert programmes. The 
third act ot Otello with Desdemona’s “ Willow Song” is 
pathetically written, but will be forgotten in the greater 
effect obtained by Verdi. The opera of Moses—in the 
form as it was rewritten for Paris—contains, besides the 
famous Prayer, many fine effects. 

In 1816, the same year as O¢ed/o appeared, he produced 
his masterpiece, Zhe Barber of Seville. It is in comic 
opera that this light, foaming, frothy style is in its right 
place. The fortturi and extravagant efforts of vocalism 
are inexpressibly wearisome in tragic or serious situations, 
but they suit comic scenes admirably when well written. 
and well sung. They are like the bubbling over of newly 
opened champagne and must be drunk at once; next day 
when ,you examine what gave ‘so much pleasure the 
night before, there is no foam and the wine is wofully 
flat. The Barder holds the highest place in Opera Buffa; 
and the MS. (in the Museum at Florence) is a noteworthy 
proof of its spontaneity, free as it is from alteration or 
erasure, except where-eight bars of roulade are cut out at 
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the end of Figaro’s song. The libretto is taken from 
the series of Beaumarchais’ plays which provided Mozart 
with the plot of Figaro, 

In 1824, after a visit to London, where he had an im- 
mense success, Rossini settled down in Paris. The most 
important work he did there was the writing, composition, 
and production of the Grand Opera Guillaume Tell. It 
was not well received. Irritated at the reception of what 
he felt to be his greatest composition, and annoyed by other 
matters, among which was the success of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, Rossini quitted Paris and composition in dis- 
gust. This was in 1836. At the age of thirty-seven he had 
written his most serious work, and in a fit of spleen he 
vowed never to write again. The vow was kept, though 
he reached the ripe age of seventy-six! During all that 
time he only finished his Stabat Mater, which wanted four 
numbers, THe cultivated fish and fed pigs at Bologna till, 
in 1853, he shook off his misanthropy and returned to Paris, 
where he was enthusiastically received. He died in 1868. 

What Rossini might have done had he applied hard 
study in his youth and earnest conscientiousness after- 
wards to the education and pruning of his genius, it is im- 
possible to say. But it needs no acquaintance with the 
works themselves to say that a man who habitually wrote 
three, four, or five operas in a year and often began the 
composition of an opera within a fortnight of its first 
rehearsal, could not possibly turn out works worthy of him- 
self, however worthy of a frivolous nation anda fleeting taste. 

The last composer to whom it is necessary to refer 
belongs to a different stage of development. Verdi was 
born in 1813 and is still alive. His first published opera 
was quite in the Bellini style, but as experience brought 
confidence, he rested 1 ore and more on his own origin- 
ality, influenced at various times by Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Halévy, and later by Wagner. In Aigoletto (1851) Verdi 
showed the influence of the French School in a style 
which had hitherto been purely Italian, // 7yovatore 
(1853) shows an immense advance, although the plot is 
of the most confused and ridiculous description. The 
more serious Zraviata (1853) is founded on Dumas’ 
powerful play, La Dame aux Camélias. The play, as 
Is inevitable, loses a great deal in its operatic dress, but 
the opera contains much of Verdi’s best work in this 
earlier period. The song of the dying Violette, who longs 
for the flowers and the innocence of girlhood, is very 
touching. In Aida (1871) Verdi showed how strong the 
influence of the Music Drama was upon him, advanced 
as he was in years and honour. ‘The experiment was not 
an unalloyed success, and the famous opera composer 
retired in 1871 from the stage of so many triumphs. For 
seventeen years he maintained a strict silence in opera, 
when rumours of a new work began to be rife, and at 
last in 1888 the splendid Music Drama O¢e//o was pro- 
duced, and has b-en received with acclamation on the 
best stages in Europe. These two works will be more 
fully considered in a later lecture. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
: By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from page 176.) 
: STEP II.—STUDIES. 
' Guriitt, Cornelius. “ Buds and Blossoms.” Op. 107. 
Twelve melodious studies. No. 1, in F major, requires a 








fluent, light, and facile delivery. No. 2, in F minor: 
there must be an even balance between melody and 
accompaniment ; the melody, when entrusted to the left 
hand, may be slightly more sonorous. No. 3, in C minor : 
somewhat in the form of a valse, simple and natural. 
No. 4, in A major: the accompaniment divided between 
the right and left hand must never be jerky or hard, or it 
would interrupt the flow of the pleasant melody in the 
right hand. No. 5, in C major: in order to avoid a 
certain monotony, the performer must try to give a 
variety of expression to the principal phrase. No. 6, in 
C minor, written in the form’of a minuet with a trio, 
requires a firm and strong tone. No. 7, in G major : this 
melody, or rather melodious phrase, possesses a decided 
charm; it is graceful and, in a certain degree, even 
elegant. No. 8, in F sharp minor, requires ease, readi- 
ness, and fluency for the first, and thorough correctness 
and clearness for the second part (page 21). No.9, in 
F major : an elegant trifle—strict time will help to render 
it distinct. No. 10,in G minor : somewhat in the style of 
a national (Russian) melody ; the pauses must be strictly 
kept. No. 11, in F major: a cheerful, bright, and 
pleasantly animated piece. No. 12, in A major: the 
performer must be careful to distinguish between the 
character of the dotted notes ; where the dot is marked 
in the ordinary way, firmness is required ; whilst the 
dotted notes brought about by the semiquaver rests will 
be made effective by a light and elastic touch. The 
whole collection is worthy of a hearty recommendation. 
Gurlitt, Cornelius. 35 Easy (Characteristic) Studies 
without Octaves. Op. 130. Each of the short and 
unpretentious studies is furnished with a title. No. 1, 
“ Morning Greeting” (C), simple and pleasing. No. 2, 
“ Mischievous Boy” (F), capricious and stringent. No. 3, 
“The Gentle Maiden” (Cc), soft and modest. No. 4, 
“Prayer” (G),a chorale. No. 5, “ Off to the Meadows ” 
(c), full of determination and youthful spirit. No. 6, 
“ March of the Tin Soldiers” (r) : the rhythmical expres- 
sion has to be firm and precise. No. 7, “ Inthe Garden” 
(c), very pleasing. No. 8, “ Lindler” (Rustic dance) (F), 
requires an easy-going expression. No. 9, “ The Daring 
Horseman” (D): in order not to arrest the life of the 
piece, the parts in semiquavers ought to be practised 
separately. No. 10, “Happy Hours” (G), natural and 
pleasing—attention has to be paid to a clear performance 
of the melody when played by the left hand. No. 11, 
“A Little Dance” (G): this number might be given to 
pupils of Step I. ; and the same applies to No. 12, “A 
Round Dance” (F); neither of them presents any diffi- 
culty which might not be overcome by beginners. No. 13, 
“Children’s Ball” (A major), requires a cheerful ani 
pleasantly animated performance. No. 14, “ Sunshine” 
(C), bright and airy. No. 15, “ Under the Village Limes ” 
(G), pleasant and melodious; the part in C suggests a 
little dance. No. 16, “At the Pianoforte” (F), a kind or 
improvisation, No. 17, “The Rope-dancer” (C), a kind 
of slow valse. No. 18, “‘A Ditty” (A major), a pretty 
melody with a little variation. No. 19, “ A Water-party” 
(A minor), presents a useful study for scales. No. 20, 
“The Lament” (F), slightly melancholy, requires soft- 
ness, but not grandeur. No. 21, “From the North” 
(D minor), has to be given with a plaintive expression. 
No. 22, “ Rustic dance” (B flat), the expression ought to 
be a sturdy, strong, and healthy one. No. 23, “Serious 
Moments” (A flat), a certain dignified earnest expression 
will do well for the exact performance of this simple 
piece. No. 24, “ Menuetto” (F), simple and natural, 
the beginning reminds involuntarily of Schubhert’s 
“Impromptu,” Op. 142, No. 2. No 25, ‘‘ Scherzo” (F), 





a slightly whimsical expression is needed. No. 26 
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Impromptu ” (A minor), requires strict time in order that 
the rhythm may be understood. No, 27, “A Request” 
(c), an expressive and agreeable trifle. No. 28, “ On- 
ward” (D), animation, certainty, and force are the principal 
features of this piece. No. 29, “The Hunt” (E flat), a 
cheerful and very bright bagatelle. No. 30, “ Song with- 
out Words” (F), the accompaniment demands lightness, a 
smooth and even character. No. 31, “Innocence” (C 
major), simple and natural. No. 32, A Loss” (A minor), 
the time % is wrongly marked as 3—the piece is 
simple and melodious. No. 33, “ Youthful Courage” (F), 
a free, joyful, and animated spirit is necessary. No. 34, 
““Hymn” (G), the broken chords must be played evenly, 
and the succeeding chords with firmness. No. 35, “ Good 
Night ” (Cc), «ith a full yet moderate tone. 

Cornelius. Guviitt, “24 Etudes mélodiques,” Op. 131 ; 
each stud ih a title. No.1, “ Hark Forward” (F), 
the left-hanc. part to be played with accuracy and ease. 
No. 2, “ Undaunted ” (G), animated and cheerful. No. 3, 
“Joyous and Mirthful” (c), pleasing and entertaining. 
No. 4, “March Violets” (D), lively and unpretentious. 
No. 5, “ Through Mountain and Valley ” (C), requires a 
firm rhythmical delivery. No. 6,‘ Scherzo” (F), animated 
and full of spirit. No. 7, “Old and Young” (B flat), the 
difference between the slower and quicker parts must be 
well observed. No. 8, “ Pleasures of the Chase” (B flat), 
bright and frank. No. 9, “A New Start” (D), lively and 
brisk. No. 10, “ Patriotic Song” (G), in a popular 
manner ; the repetition is given with a'variation. No. 11, 
“ March” (E flat), well marked and rhythmically pleasing. 
No. 12, “ The Little Sprite ” (D minor), requires lightness 
and great distinctness for the figures in semiquavers. 
No. 13, “A Steadfast Resolve” (D minor), decided, 
strong, and rigorous. No. 14, “ Under the Limes” (c), 
a kind of rustic dance. No. 15, “ The Cavalier” (F), 
determined and full of vigour. No. 16, “The Maiden’s 
Lament” (A), a sweet and pleasing melody. No. 17, 
“Thoughts of Home” (D minor), a slightly melancholy 
expression is the leading one. No. 18, “Sadness” 
(B flat), earnest, gloomy, and expressive. No. 19, “ Re- 
newed Life” (A flat), very pleasing and invigorating. 
No. 20, “ Evening Peace” (B flat), with an expressive and 
soft character. No. 21, “ Dance of the Elves ”(E minor), 
very light, fairy-like, and brilliant. No. 22, “ Barcarolle” 
(A), requires a smooth and harmonious performance. 
No. 23, “ Impatience ” (E minor), a somewhat passionate 
and pressing character will be best adopted. No. 24, 

The Farewell” (D flat), must be played with a full, rich 
tone. 

Laubach, A. Six Studies. No. 1 (D) requires tone, 
certainty of attack, and freedom of style. No. 2 (A), 
elegant and graceful. No. 3 (E minor), the chords must 
be given with great distinctness. No. 4 (F), a cantabile, 
pleasing and peaceful ; towards the end (page 11) the 
expression must become warmer. No. 5 (B flat), the 
chromatic scales require great evenness. No.6(A minor), 
the broken chords must be given with ‘decision and great 
firmness—this last number belongs to Step III. 

Potjes, Eduard. “W’Espiégle” and “ La Babillarde.” 
Op. 22, Nos. 1 and 2. In the first piece, a kind of shake- 
study followed by a Zempo di mazurka, the name is 
not well chosen, for esfiegderte means cheerfulness—even 
exuberance of spirit, and a shake-study is not exactly a 
cheerful work. Attention must be drawn to a mistake in 
the first three bars, where the bass note ought to be G, 
not F. In the“ Babillarde” the first and concluding part 
presents a light, graceful figure, which is on page 4 
interrupted by a Zempo di valse in E flat. Both pieces 
are sufficiently effective, and good tasks for strengthening 
the memory. 





Sharpe, Herbert F. “Slavonic March.” A bright 
jovial tone penetrates the whole—also rhythmically agree- 
able—piece. 

Tschaikowsky, P. “Mazurka de salon,” in D minor. 
Students whose weak points are rhythm and accent will 
derive decided benefit from this mazurka, which possesses 
the true Polish expression. 

Field, John. Nocturne, No. 5, in B flat. Of the 
eighteen nocturnes by the richly gifted Irishman, John 
Field—the inventor of this now so popular form—the 
Nocturne No. 5 has become universally popular ; but it 
deserves this general success, for the melody is beautiful, 
the harmonies pure and natural, and its expression of 
peace and softness, heightened by a most suitable orna- 
mentation, cannot fail to strike a sympathetic chord in 
our heart. As an introduction for Mendelssohn’s more 
refined Songs without Words, this nocturne is most 
warmly to be recommended. 

Taubert,,W. “Lays of Love,” No. 1, in a flat. This 
charming, unpretending, yet immediately winning piece, 
belongs to Taubert’s earliest works. It has often been 
played and often been praised—and it fully deserved both 
these distinctions. - 

STEP III.—STUDIES. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. 24“ Etudes mélodiques.” Op. 132. 
No. 1 (E minor), melancholy, but singing. No. 2 (E major), 
with a good deal of animation and life. No. 3 (B minor), 
a kind of elfin dance. No. 4 (D), very engaging and 
pretty. No. 5 (F), a pretty canzonetta. No. 6 (pb), in 
the form of amarch. No. 7 (G),in the form of a slow 
waltz. No. 8 (E flat) represents a hunting chorus. No. 
9 (A flat), simple, melodious, and with an animated ac- 
companiment. No. to (C), full of life and animation. 
No. 11 (E flat), in the style of a romanza. No. 12 
(A flat), a good preparation for Chopin’s first “Im- 
promptu.” No. 13 (B minor), a duet: the accompani- 
ment must have a’subdued tone. No. 14(F sharp minor’, 
in the form of a scherzo. No. 15 (A) demands a very 
careful performance. No. 16 (F minor), melodious and 
singing ; a strict /egato in both hands is indispensable. 
No. 17 (D flat), in the style of a dythirambus. No. 18 
(G minor), full of passion. No. 19 (E minor), resembles 
the minuetto style. No. 20 (p flat), very pleasing, in- 
sinuating, and melodious. No. 21 (F minor), requires a 
light and very correct performance ; the part in major 
(page 29) must offer a striking contrast to the preceding 
minore. No. 22 (E) demands.a somewhat grand style of 
performance. No. 23 (D), the rests have to be kept very 
accurately. No. 24 (E flat) must be played with con- 
siderable freedom and good contrasts. 

Valle de Paz, E. “ Deux Préludes.” Op.25. No.1 
(D minor) : the accompaniment, which is dividea between 
the right and the left hand, must be smoothly and 
evenly played, and must nowhere interfere with the clear- 
ness and singing quality of the melody. No. 2 (a) re- 
quires a good deal of force and nervousness ; the chords 
must be distinct and clear, but nowhere too prominent. 

Macbeth, Allan. Barcarolle. Op. 26. Gondolieras 
and barcarolles belong to the most popular forms 
of instrumental pieces; it is the softly rocking and 
soothing rhythm which is peculiarly agreeable, and 
therefore much sought for. The present barcarolle (in 
A major) requires rather large hands in order to execute 
the chords with precision and clearness. The passages 
in thirds (pages 4 and 5) deserve to be well practised, and 
the passages in octaves must be well sustained, and any- 
thing but jerky or staccato. 

Wollenhaupt, H. A. “Souvenir et Salut, Andante et 

stude.” This charming and euphonious piece (slightly 
reminding of Henselt’s celebrated “ Potme d’amour ”’) is 
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well adapted to learn to play by memory, for its structure 
is simple, and the harmonious changes nowhere compli- 
cated. A careful and well applied use of the pedal will 
materially contribute towards producing a rich and 
sonorous effect. 

Wallace, W. V. “La Gondola.” The late Wallace, 
who was born on July rst, 1814, at Waterford, and died on 
October 12th, 1865, in Tourainai, Pyrénées, was a richly 
gifted composer ; he relied, however, more on his spon- 
taneous invention than on thinking deeper and for longer 
time on the construction and refinement of a melody. 
The “Gondola” (F major) is simple and pleasing. The 
performer will do well to offer a great variety of light and 
shade. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. Op. 173. “Abendstunden ” (Even- 
ing Hours). Six characteristic pieces. No. 1, “ Mando- 
linata” (B flat). The air of this piece must not be 
confounded with the universally known and highly popu- 
lar “ Mandolinata” of Paladilhe. Gurlitt’s trifle is a 
kind of study of repeating one note on the same key ; the 
effect ought to be that of tremolando, and the judicious 
help of the pedal will certainly enhance the effect of con- 
tinuity. No. 2, “ Nocturno” (Cc major), simple, unaffected, 
and pleasant ; a good piece for improving the memory. 
No. 3, “Wanderlied” (F major) requires a moderate 
amount of boldness for its expression—the wanderer 
is supposed to be cheerful, not melancholy. No. 4, 
“ Gondellied” (E flat): the accompaniment in the left 
hand must be even and well sustained ; the right-hand part 
requires a firm but mellow tone. No. 5, “ Jugendfeuer” 
(F major): the character must be cheerful, bright, and 
trank, the chords crisp, and the accompaniment distri- 
buted between the hands well connected. No. 6, “ Im- 
promptu ” (F minor): a kind of arpeggio study for the 
right, whilst the melody is confided to the left hand ; 
the quicker part (page 4) is intended for affording a 
welcome contrast to the fiery movement of the other 
matter. 

Rameau, Jean-Philippe. Gavotte, with six varia- 
tions, composed in 1731. This gavotte belongs to the 
same composer’s Suite in A minor. The earnest, 
noble, yet graceful, and at all times sweet expression of 
the air, is well sustained in the variations, the style of 
which reminds of Handel’s variations forming part of 
the D minor Suite. Whether the air of Rameau’s 
gavotte is his own ora French one cannot be decided 
-—enough that the piece is one of rare beauty, purity, and 
plastic perfection. 

Kjerulf, Halfdan. Album, consisting of eleven short 
pieces. The composer—born in 1818, in Norway, where 
he died in September, 1862—is better known as a writer 
of highly original and expressive songs, mostly of a 
melancholy character. No. 1, “Friihlingslied” (Spring 
Song), is a song without words; its expression is soft, 
its character sweet, modest, and unpretending. No. 2, 
“ Salon,” has the rhythm of a polka—cheerful, animated, 
strongly accented. No. 3, “Idyl,’ a pastoral in § time, 
which requires a delicate, subtle, and refined treatment. 
No. 4, “ Vuggevise,” a quiet, simple, and sympathetic 
melody, which requires a good and well-sustained legato 
style. No. 5, “ Humoreske”: in this well-constructed 
piece—a kind of scherzo with regard to form—the 
humorous character is to be found more in the rhythmi- 
cal design than in a cheerful expression. No. 6, “ Ber- 
ceuse”: a quiet repose reigns in this movement ; the 

erformer is invited to pay particular attention to the 
independent and beautiful bass part. No. 7, “ Inter- 
mezzo”: although the composer marks the time A//e- 
gretto, a greater effect will be achieved by playing it fast : 
extreme lightness and distinctness are required for the 





chords. No. 8, “Impromptu”: this charming piece 
reminds of the style in which the Danish composer 
Gade’s “ Aquarellen” (Watercolour Sketches) are written ; 
if played with a ready and supple finger, it cannot fail to 
be effective. No. 9, “ Skizze” (Sketch): if the different 
expressions of the ? and } time are judiciously marked, 
the form of the sketch will become intelligible. No. 10, 
“Sketch” in B flat: the substance of this sketch is 
richer and of greater importance than the “ Sketch” No, 
gin A: the melody requires a full and mellow tone, and 
the whole style demands some breadth and nobility of 
expression. No. 11, “‘Scherzo” in E major: an exceed- 
ingly brilliant—indeed a happy piece, full of life and 
geniality. The whole Album furnishes an opportunity to 
become acquainted with a highly talented Norwegian 
composer, whose style is more cosmopolitan than that of 
Grieg, an essentially national author, who moves there- 
fore in a smaller, more restricted circle. 

Lichner, H. “A Winter Tale,” Caprice a la Polka 
in E flat. A brilliant effective polka, which requires 
animation and cheerful rendering ; it is a good drawing- 
room piece. 

Kirchner, F. “Campanella.” Op. 252. A pleasant 
melody and agreeable life render this trifle sufficiently 
effective. 

Daymond, E. R. “ Miniatures.” Eight short pieces, the 
works of a talented young lady, who evidently possesses 
feeling for euphonious treatment, and might try her 
powers in somewhat larger movements. 

Biilow, H. de. “La Canzonatura,” Intermezzo scherz- 
oso. A kind of dainty valse movement. The piece 
is replete with witty, pointed, refined, and carefully 
a passages ; besides, it is an excellent staccato 
study. 

Pauer, E. “Second Gavotte Album.” Of all the old 
dance movements, it is only the gavotte which has 
retained its popularity. The ‘Second Gavotte Album,” 
arranged in a chronological order, contains Italian, 
French, and German gavottes, of which those of Ram- 
eau, Bach, Mozart, and Leclair, will find most admirers. 
No. 20, “ Gavotte after an Old French Melody,” deserves 
also recognition for its quaintness and plastic round- 
ness. 

Bendel, Franz. “Slumber Song” in E major. The 
melody is well constructed, and very singing, and the 
treatment of the whole piece shows the experienced hand. 
The student has to bestow great attention to the signs of 
expression—in short, a refined, graceful, and delicate 
performance is necessary in order to realise the com- 
poser’s intention. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. Op. 104. “La Napolitaine,” 

Tarentelle, is a very lively and bright. piece; the 
accents ought to be given rather sharply, and con- 
siderable animation ought to prevail through the whole 
piece. 
» Lichner, H. “Le Lion du Jour,” Morceau de Salon, 
inc. A kind of march, joyful, brilliant, and considerably 
vigorous, with a trio in F, which is enriched with arpeg- 
gio chords, whilst the melody is divided between the 
right and left hands. 

Mattei, Tito. “Petite Valse de Salon” is a ve 
cheerful, at the same time graceful, valse, which falls—so 
to say—under the fingers, for the key of B flat is a very 
easy one. To render the ‘piece really effective, there 
ought to be a certain sonority in the whole treatment, 
and a correct, rather sharp accent is required by the 
syncopated passages on page 6, 

Berens, Hermann. “Liebessehnen” (Longing). Although 
a study, the canfadile style of the whole renders it par- 
ticularly effective for performance in the home circle. 
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The melody is slightly sentimental, but it is in the power 
of the performer to minimise this defect, for senti- 
mentality is exaggerated sentiment. 


(To be continued.) 








. Correspondenre, 


a 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR SIR,—Feeling, like your correspondent in the 
number of March last, some interest—as indeed every 
musician must—in the real or supposed discovery of 
Mozart’s skull, I went to the fountain head and wrote, 
already in February last, to the eminent feuilletonist 
Dr. Ludwig August Frankl, of Vienna, who, in a very 
friendly letter, replied that the account given by himself 
in the public press had been received /a/e gua/e almost 
literally from the lips of the celebrated anatomist, Pro- 
fessor Hyrtl, the possessor of the skull in question, and 
that even the proofs of Dr. Frankl’s report had been 
submitted to Professor Hyrtl’s approval. 

I thereupon wrote to the veteran—now almost blind— 
scientist, Professor Hyrtl, at Pertholdsdorf, near Vienna, 
repeating the question I had already asked of Dr. Frankl, 
how it was possible that the spot of Mozart’s grave could 
remain undiscovered and undiscoverable (a fact which 
has so frequently been thrown into the teeth of my 
countrymen) if the respective gravedigger knew the 
exact spot, and was even able to possess himself of the 
dead man’s skull, 

To this Herr Hyrtl, or rather his amanuensis, vouch- 
safed the following answer, dated March 7th last: “The 
gravedigger who buried Mozart’s coffin and who noted 
the spot in his diary with these words: ‘ Wolfgang 
Amade Mozart in the general grave (Gemeingrudbe), No.7, 
top row (Schicht), on the left, the first from the boarding 
(Planke),’ remained in his situation as gravedigger for 
many years afterwards. He could therefore ten years 
later, when the general grave was emptied, easily identify 
and possess himself of Mozart’s skull. All the rest con- 
cerning this matter has been published in the Vienna 
press. Only L. A. Frankl’s report contains some in- 
accuracies ” (?) &c. 

All the more surprising, it appears to me, that the said 
gravedigger should have persisted in holding his tongue 
in the face of eager inquiries from all parts of the globe 
as to the exact position of Mozart’s grave, since it was 
quite open to him to appropriate the skull, as he did 
with impunity ten years after the burial. 

I regret that my information is. a negative one, but, 
such as it is, it may perhaps interest some of your readers. 
—Yours, truly, J. BK 


t 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE present our readers this month with the Adagio from 
Polibio Fumagalli’s organ Sonata in E minor, of which 


mention is made in our Review columns. The melod- 
ious charm of this piece is sufficiently obvious. On the 
principle therefore that “Good wine needs no bush,” 
we leave its merits to speak for themselves. We may 
remark that, though intended for the organ, this Adagio 
makes a very good pianoforte piece, no more than a 
minimum of intelligence being required to adapt the 
few passages which, in their present form, the left hand 
may be unable to span. 





Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cvitions, 


Practical Hints on the Technique and Touch of Piano- 
forte Playing. By AMINA GOODWIN. (Augener’s 
Edition, No. 9,179. Bound; net, 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
THE authoress, as pupil of Madame Schumann, is fully 
aware of the advantages of good teaching, and would 
probably be the first to acknowledge that an ounce of 
oral instruction, if sound, outweighs the best of instruction 
books. She intends these “ Hints ” for those who cannot 
afford to take lessons, and a glance at the book will show 
that these “ Hints ” are—what they profess to be on the 
title-page—practical. Miss Goodwin warns students that 
the daily practice of scales and finger exercises does not 
necessarily produce good technique. Of course not: the 
movements of the fingers must be satisfactory, the action 
both of wrist and arm carefully managed, otherwise the 
tone produced will be worthless. Teachers of experience 
will, however, know that the old system of “repeat twelve 
times” regardless of the “how,” has left its mark, and 
that this trite caution is still needed. ‘ How many hours 
do you practise a day?” is a question still often heard from 
the lips of those who ought to know that the method of 
practice is of far more importance than the time given to 
it. The chapter on “Touch” contains, within a brief 
space, much valuable information. Chapter IV. is en- 
titled “ Slow Study,” and this again is a text from which 
solemn sermons have been preached by teachers in all 
departments of science, literature, and art, and yet each 
new generation has to be warned that the greater the 
haste the worse the speed. Miss Goodwin’s words are 
worth quoting :— 

‘If the fingers be thoroughly well moulded into a difficult 
passage through slow study, the student ought to be able to play 
the same equally well with ease in any emo required, putting 
aside the fact that a round, full, swinging touch cannot be attained 
without the most slow and patient study.’’ 


The binding or uniting of tones in scales, arpeggios, &c., 
is an important subject, and receives due consideration. 
A very “ practical” hint is given with regard to the scale 
of c ; beginners look upon it as the “easy ” scale, simply 
because it has no sharps or flats, but it is really the most 
difficult of all as regards fingers, for it affords “no help 
for either the placing underneath of the thumb, or the 
putting over of the fourth finger.” The remarks of Miss 
Goodwin call to mind the attention paid by Chopin to 
the choice of scale for the formation of the pupil’s hand. 
A chapter on “Grammatical Accent” insists, in much 
detail, and with useful illustrations from Beethoven, 
Chopin, &c., on the importance of accenting certain parts 
of a bar more than others: Want of attention to this 
matter is extremely common, and absence of accent, or, 
still worse, wrong accent, makes music become “ con- 
fused, aimless, dreary, and unintelligible to the listener.” 

Miss Goodwin, in the chapter on “ The Left Hand,” 
shows that she has had some experience as a teacher, 
as, for instance, when she, with some little humour, 
writes :— 

** How often also does a student hold on a chord in the left hand 
with a tight grasp, three times longer than its correct value, if an 
awkward and difficult passage in the right hand has to be over- 
come.” 

There are-also short chapters on “ Expression and Style 
Marks,” “Rhythmical Feeling,” and “ Re-Studying of 
Compositions.” Ruled sheets with headings of the 
various chapters are appended to the little volume, so 
that pupils or teachers may enter notes of observation. 
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Miss Goodwin’s “Hints” are pleasantly conveyed, she 

writes in a free, chit-chatty style, but without useless 

digressions. All pupils, and many teachers, will find the 

booklet extremely useful. 

Symphonies. By W. A. Mozart. Arranged for piano- 
forte duet by MAX PAUER. No. 6 in c. (Edition 
No. 8,388/; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


In October, 1783, Mozart was at Linz, on a visit to Count 
Thun. On the 4th of November following he was to 
give a concert at the theatre, and not having a symphony 
with him, he set to work and, writing away, as he ex- 
pressed it, “over head and ears,” produced the master- 
piece now under notice, which accordingly is known as 
the “ Linz Symphony.” A knowledge of the conditions 
under which it was written cannot fail to increase our 
admiration for the gifts which made such a feat possible, 
though indeed it was far from an uncommon one with 
Mozart. The “Linz Symphony” is scored for a small 
orchestra, neither flutes, clarinets, nor trombones being 
used, and the influence of Haydn is strongly apparent all 
through. To the sturdy humour and graceful punctili- 
ousness of the older master, Mozart of course has added 
the brilliant and sparkling qualities of his own style ; and 
remembering what this implies it should be evident that 
this symphony can hold its own even against formidable 
rivalry of other members of the large family to which it 
belongs. Apart, however, from its many beauties, the 
work may be specially recommended on account of its 
merits as a “teaching piece.” While imperatively 
demanding a neat “finger,” its exactions in other respects 
are of a kind easily met by players to whom the deeper 
mysteries of musical expression have not yet been 
revealed. 


Library of Pianoforte Music for Study and Amusement, 
selected, revised, and fingered by E. PAUER. Senior 
Grade, Book I. (Edition No. 5,981 ; net, 1s.) Junior 
Grade, Book I. (Edition No. 5,961 ; net, 1s ) London: 
Augener & Co. 


THESE books will be particularly appreciated by teachers, 
containing as they do such a varied collection of studies 
and pieces by standard composers. Junior Grade, Book 
1., has studies by Steibelt, Hummel, and Pauer ; pieces 
by Miller (caprice), Clementi (adagio), Rameau (ga- 
votte), Léschhorn (romanza), Lanner (original Styrian 
dances) ; and three national Polish mazurkas—in all nine 
studies and pieces for 1s. Senior Grade, Book I., has 
studies by Szymanowska and Scharwenka, pieces by 
Mozart (fugue in C), Hummel (andante in ED), Mendels- 
sohn (bolero from Zhe Wedding of Camacho), and Mosz- 
kowski (scherzino in F)—in all six pieces. These books 
are a decided acquisition to our répertoire for study and 
amusement. 


Six Little Sketches (without octaves) for the Pianoforte. 
By EMIL KRAUSE. Op. 77. (Augener’s Edition, 
No. 6,199 ; net, Is.) 
TUE first two of these sketches, “ Lullaby ” and “ Joyful 
Play in the Garden,” are of the very easiest class of little 
pieces, but the last four, “Solemn March,” “Tarentelle,” 
“*Romanze,” “ Little Study,” are rather more difficult. 
They will be found to afford excellent amusement for the 
young; at the same time, Nos. 4 and 6 offer some 
material for study, and all are very satisfactory. 


Melodic Studies for Pianoforte. 
Book 1X. London: Augener & Co. 


THIS is Book 2 of Op. 195, containing seven of the best 


By A. LOSCHHORN. 


studies of the entire set. They are printed from beauti- 





fully engraved plates, large size, and have English finger- 
ing. We have, on a former occasion, praised these 
studies as offering excellent material for the study of 
rhythm and phrasing, and they are at the same time 
technical and extremely melodious. The large and dis- 
tinct print of this edition makes the reading easier. 


Morceaux pour piano par ANTON STRELEZKI: 19, 
Berceuse ; 20, Au Bord d’une source. London: 
Augener & Co. 

BOTH of these pieces are characteristic of their titles. 
No. 19 in G? major, has the figure in the accompaniment 
repeated in every bar, varied according to the harmony, 
while the melody is given out sotfo voce by the right 
hand. No. 20, in F major, has the subject accompanied 
throughout by sextuplets of semiquavers ; it is a pretty and 
effective piece. Though not fingered, they will be tound 
useful for teaching purposes, at the same time being good 
drawing-room pieces. 


(Euvres choisies pour piano par L. SCHYTTE: 4, Le 
Soir; 5, Alla menuet. London: Augener & Co. 
“LE SoIR” is a dreamy little piece in three voices, the 
melody is in the upper voice, accompanied by broken 
chords divided between the two hands, and a simple bass 
part. “Aila Menuet” is fresh and pleasing, effectively 
harmonised throughout. Both are short excellent sa/on 

pieces, and are fingered. 


European Dances (2nd Series). Six pieces for piano- 
forte solo. By ERSKINE ALLON. Op. 30. The 
London Music Publishing Company, Limited. 


IN these pieces the typical dance-measures of six 
countries have been laid under contribution. Thus, 
Ireland is represented by a jig, Poland by a mazurka, 
Hungary by a frischka, Russia by a lesghinka, Austria 
by a styrienne, and Sicily by a tarantella. The com- 
poser has shown much skill, both in the invention of his 
themes and in their development. The latter is indeed 
more elaborate than would be the case in real dance- 
tunes ; but for this of course there is ample precedent, and, 
were it otherwise, the increase of musical interest would 
be sufficient justification. The “European Dances” 
should become popular with fairly advanced players who 
need short pieces of an unhackneyed type. 


Four Pianoforte Duets. By MARIE WURM. Op. 24. 
3, Saltarello; 4, Lullaby. London: Augener & Co. 
WHEN we consider that the primo part of these pieces is 
written within the compass of five notes, we must admit 
that a considerable amount of cleverness is shown in 
their construction. The saltarello is full of go,” and is 
quite a characteristic little piece, the lullaby being, as its 
name suggests, of a sweet and soothing character. We 
prefer these pieces to the two reviewed by us last month, 
though all together they make a very pretty set. The 
march and lullaby are also arranged for violin and piano. 


Cecilia: a Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse Styles. 

Edited by W. T. Best. Book XLIV. Sonata in 

E minor by POLIBIO FUMAGALLI. Op. 290. (Edi- 
, tion No. 5,844 ; net, 1s.). London: Augener-& Co. 
THIS is an interesting work, abounding in graceful, ex- 
pressive, and brilliant passages, and making no great 
demands on the executive powers of the player. It 
belongs of course to the Italian School ; but, as may be 
seen by reference to “Our Music Pages” this month, it 
is not lacking in that depth of feeling which we have 
learned to associate more especially with German art. 
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On the other hand, that parade of scholasticism, to which 
much of the organ music of Germany owes a reputation 
for “dryness,” is conspicuously absent, even the fugue 
contained in the third (and last) movement being remark- 
able for the expressive and graceful nature of its subjects 
and contrapuntal writing generally. This sonata is not 
a long one, and, as a recital piece, will therefore be 
welcomed by organists who dislike the practice, to which 
they are often compelled to resort, of detaching move- 
ments from works which are too long for practical 
purposes. a 


Morceaux mélodiques pour deux violons avec accom- 
pagnement de piano (ad lib.). Op. 26. Par FR. 
HERMANN. (Edition No. 5,328@, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

WE cannot praise too highly these two charming pieces 

for two violins. They are equal to anything of the kind 

that has yet been written. The easy, graceful flow of the 
two parts, which are both interesting, and the excellent 
effect which the composer gets without any effort or 
strain, mark these pieces for wide popularity. They are 
moderately easy, and in the first and third positions only. 

How interesting would be a set of pieces for violin, viola, 

and piano from the pen of this highly gifted musician ! 


Morceaux favoris pour violon et piano. 
arrangées par FR. HERMANN :— 
No. 75. Friihlingslied. Par H. KJERULF. 
No. 76. Zvoika. Par P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
London: Augener & Co. 
THE ‘bove are effective arrangements of two favourite 
pieces, both equally pleasing, though very different in 
character. The “Friihlingslied” in F major by Kjerulf 
is a tender, touching melody; whereas “ Troika” by 
Tschaikowsky strikes off with a bold subject in the 
brilliant key of E major. Strikingly national in character, 
one feels irresistibly carried away by this inspiriting 
composition, 


Revues et 


Germany. By M. MoszkKowsKI. 
and piano by EMILE THOMAS. 
& Co. 


THIS is the best arrangement for violin of a pianoforte 
piece that we have seen for a long time, and for those 
who have some facility in playing thirds, sixths, and 
octaves, it will prove a most telling solo. The lovely 
broad theme, so characteristic of German sentiment, 
seems to be capable of more powerful expression on the 
violin than in the original version for piano 4 hands ; we 
therefore strongly recommend it to the notice of advance 

violinists. ——— ‘ 


Practical School for the Violin. By. E. W. RITTER. 
Book III. (Augener’s Edition, No. 7,610c; net, 
Is.) 


THE third part of this violin school contains intervals 
within two octaves (with an accompaniment for second 
violin by Cherubini), exercises, and easy duettinos in the 
first position. Many of the interesting and excellent 
exercises are by the celebrated violin composers, Baillot, 
Campagnoli, and Spohr (with the original second violin 
part), and have been selected with great care, so as not to 
exceed the degree of efficiency to which the pupil should 
by this time have attained. The instructions, clear and 
concise, are given in three languages; the work is a 
thoroughly practical one, introducing nothing that 
cannot be mastered by the pupil as he advances, and 
surely this is the best recommendation for a practical 
school, 


Arranged for violin 
London : Augener 





The Violist. A series of progressive pieces for viola and 
pianoforte. By EMIL KREUZ. Op. 13. Book III. 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 7,636c, net, 1s. 6d.) 

“THE VIOLIST” contains ten progressive melodies in 

the different major and minor keys with sharps. They 

are short, with an easy piano accompaniment ; Nos. 3 

and 4 are decidedly pretty. In some instances the effect 

would be better, and the passages rather easier to play, if 
taken in the third position, but the composer evidently 
means the book for beginners, as he remains intentionally 
in the first position throughout. The. last number, 

Allegro con brio in B major, is difficult for those who have 

only a knowledge of the first position, the key being one 

in which any quick movement is difficult for the violist ; 

No. 1, in C major, on the other hand, is quite easy. We 

recommend the book to the notice of teachers. 


Four Songs. Words by MAUD PITMAN, the music by 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY. (Edition No. 8,821; net, 
1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THESE unpretending songs are full of charm and poetical 
feeling. They are harmonised in modern style, but 
without undue straining after effect. Sympathetic in- 
terpreters would be needed to do them justice, but, given 
these, their success could safely be counted on—not 
indeed with what is known as a “ popular audience,” but 
with all who have learnt to regard truthful expression as 
the chief destderatum in a song. 


Four Songs with pianoforte accompaniment. By CHARLES 
Woop. (Augener’s Edition, No. 8,954; net, Is.) 
WE like each one of these songs better than the other as 
we try them ; they are all excellent, and are good speci- 
mens of this composer’s powers. The words are by 
different writers, and are sentimental ; in No. 4 they are 
rather quaint. They are for a medium voice. 

« 


St. Patrick's Parliament. A Humorous Song. Music 
by CHARLES SALAMAN ; words by WARHAM ST. 
LEGER. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

THE composer writes a rattling Irish song to Irish words, 

and dedicates it to his Irish friends. It is a topical song, 

and both music and words are highly characteristic. 

The compass is from Bto E. Very suitable for a strong 

baritone voice. 








@peras and Concerts, 
THE OFF SEASON. 


AvuGust has been one of the flattest musical months London 


has ever known. The celebrities have been away, the theatres 
have been closed, the political world and the change of Ministry 
have absorbed public attention to a degree that has not been 
favourable to Saint Cecilia, and there was a financial depression 
which was anything but encouraging. The Earl of Dysart has 
got up a little excitement by making war against ‘‘ evening 
dress”’ at the opera. He would have no restrictions, and 
believes that this course would increase the attendance. Prices 
of admission to the opera are also voted too high; but people 
forget that in this country, where operas are produced as a 
private enterprise, the manager cannot afford to charge low 
prices. Others say greater novelty is required, but surely we 
have had variety enough this season. It is not of much use 
to argue the question. Opera in this country has ever been 
more or less of an exotic. It only thrives when it is ‘ fashion- 
able,” and then but for a brief period. The system at many 
of the principal German cities, where the lover of music can 
enjoy a good opera winter or summer, is hardly likely to obtain 
suppart jn’ London, where we are not patriotic enough to keep a 
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national opera-house going for any length of time.. One hope- 
ful sign we find at an extremely dull time. Many of the theatres 
are getting ready new operas and introducing clever vocalists. 
These are mainly of the lighter kind, though in one or two 
instances something more ambitious will be discovered. It 
is rather surprising when we remember the number of operas 
which would go well in English versions that they are never 
poetneen But our managers and our opera-goers follow in the 
eaten track, and are unwilling to recognise unfamiliar works, 





SAVOY THEATRE. 

THE new opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Sydney Grundy 
has at length been put in rehearsal at the Savoy Theatre, and 
thanks to the improved health of the popular composer he has 
been able to complete the score, although his provincial duties 
have occupied a considerable time. About the ‘middle of 
September it is hoped to have the opera ready for production. 
It will, in some respects, be unlike the customary Savoy operas, 
as it will be in three acts, and not be wholly comic. The 
interest is mainly of a serious kind, although there will be con- 
trasts of humour. The scene is at Haddon Hall, and the 
principal figures in the opera are Cavaliers and Roundheads ; 
a prominent scene in the opera will be the elopement of Dorothy 
Vernon; which gives such a romantic interest to the chronicles 
of Haddon Hall. Having heard some of the music, we can 
testify that Sir Arthur Sullivan has not lost his faculty of writing 
charming melodies, and while the principals will have pretty 
songs, the concerted and choral music will be found worthy of a 
composer.who has done so much to raise the standard of English 
music. We are heartily glad to find him able, after so much 
illness and suffering, to take such an active part in the musical 
world, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 


ALTHOUGH some theatres disappear—as for example, Her 
Majesty’s in the Haymarket, which beautiful opera-house never 
succeeded since it was rebuilt—the belief in theatre-building is 
still very great, and large sums are invested inthem. ‘The new 
Trafalgar Square Theatre, close to Charing Cross, is a hand- 
some and commodious structure, which will be devoted to comic 
opera, It will be opened early in September. It is a bright, 
elegant theatre, handsomely decorated ; and we imagine from its 
form and dimensions that the Trafalgar Square Theatre will 
prove eminently suitable for the purpose intended. It is beauti- 
fully planned and the furnishing is luxurious. The comfort of 
the audience will be studied in every way, and the stage arrange- 
ments are such that the most elaborate opera might be produced 
effectively if desirable. The new opera is called Zhe Wedding 
£ve, in which Miss Decima Moore will appear as the heroine. 
This clever young lady has been well trained by Madame Rose 
Hersee, and is likely to have great success. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Mr, THIorACE SEDGER is pushing on with the rehearsals of the 
comic opera Le Caur et la Main, by M. Lecocaq, the music of 
which is not unworthy of the author of Madame Angot. Of 
course tunefulness is a feature of the greatest importance in 
works of this kind, and there is every probability that Ze Cour 
et la Main will please the patrons of the Lyric Theatre, especi- 
ally as the libretto has been admirably treated by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand. A young American lady is expected to create a 
sensation as the heroine. This is Miss Sedohr Rhodes, who is 
said to have a remarkably fine voice and great personal attrac- 
tions. The affectation of spelling her name backwards, for 
instance, Sedohr (Rhodes), may be passed as one of those little 
Transatlantic peculiarities in which stage favourites delight. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 
THE air is full of comic operas for the autumn. 
for the reopening of the Royalty Theatre is by the clever 
musician Mr. Cotsford Dick, who is responsible both for the 


That intended 


music and libretto. It is to be called 7%e Baroness, and the 
story is of the period of the Italian Renaissance, Writers of 





libretti seem at their wits’ end for new incidents,.and Mr. Cots- 
ford Dick intends to-give the scene of his Second Act in a 
Turkish bath—of all places. It seems that there has been some 
little difficulty about this ; but we may take it for granted that if 
Mr. Cotsford Dick writes pretty music, the scene won’t matter 
much, Mozart found inspiration in a Turkish harem. The 
composer—who has also no slight capacity as a humourist—has 
written some amusing scenes. Zhe Baroness is announced for 
early in September, so that we shall have about five comic. 
operas going at once. Mr. George Grossmith has also turned 
opera composer, and has set with some success the lyrics Mr. 
Gilbert has added to the farce Haste to the Wedding at the 
Criterion. 


KNIGHTING MUSICIANS. 


THE Queen has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Mr. 
Joseph Barnby and Mr. Walicr Parratt. The former gentle- 
man, as most musical readers are aware, undertakes the duties 
of Principal of the Guildhall Sclool of Music in the present 
month, and Mr. Parratt is one of the shining lights of the Royal 
College of Music, where he is a great favourite. People are 
now asking why Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, of the Royal Academy 
of Music, is not similarly complimented. It cannot be denied 
that Dr. Mackenzie, in addition to the valuable services he has 
already rendered to the Royal Academy of Music, has written 
much and well in the higher departments of opera, oratorio, 
cantata, instrumental, and sacred music; and more than one 
famous foreign musician has played his violin music abroad. 
Dr. Mackenzie will extend his labours shortly by conducting the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society also, 


THE COMPOSER OF “KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN.” 


By advices from America we learn that Mr. Frederick Nicholls 
Crouch, the composer of the popular melody ‘‘ Kdthleen 
Mavourneen,” has celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday at 
Portland, in the State of Maine. The charming air by which 
Mr. Crouch is best known has had a world-wide fame. Madame 
Patti often sings it, and few vocalists of renown could be named 
who have not included it in their réfertoire. Versions of it 
have been: sung all over Europe, and it has been generally 
supposed abroad to be an old Irish song. But it is only an 
Irish subject. The composer was at one period the conductor 
of the orchestra at Drury Lane, but found it difficult to make 
music profitable in those days. He sold the copyright of this 
song for a few pounds—five we believe—and we were present 
when it was sold by auction for nearly seven hundred ! 





MADAME TREBELLI. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we ‘record the death of the ad- 
mirable operatic vocalist, Madame Trebelli, which took place at 
the French watering place of Etretat on August 18th. Her 
maiden name was Gillebert, and when she appeared on the 
operatic stage the name Trebelli was produced by simply spell- 
ing her real name backwards, omitting the first letter. It 
sounded so like an Italian name that Madame Trebelli was 
generally supposed to be of that nationality. She was a native 
of Paris, where she was born in 1838,:and where she had the 
advantage of excellent training under M. Wartel, the tenor of 
the Grand Opera. Young Zélie Gillebert was an earnest 
student, for she spent five or six years in cultivating her voice 
and acquiring technical skill, and at length when she did appear 
she was a finished vocalist. Her débat was at Madrid in 1859 as 
Rosina in Rossini’s Bardiere. Her success was immediate, and 
won the high commendation of Signor Mario, who was the 
Almaviva on that occasion. Afterwards she joined the Italian 
Opera Company of Merelli, and went on tour, succeeding every- 
where, and coming to London, where, at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on May goth, 1862, she appeared as Maffio Orsini in Donizetti’s 
Lucrezia Borgia. Her beautiful voice, extending to three 
octaves, enabled her to undertake many characters belonging 
to the soprano répertoire, while with equal facility she sang the 
contralto parts in other operas. Her voice was charming in 
quality and completely under control, even, flexible, and pure, 
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ADAGIO FROM POLIBIO FUMAGALLI’S 


Organ Sonata in E minor. 


Cecilia Bk. 44. 
Edited by W. T. BEST. 
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and her style had the breadth of the best Italian School. Not 
only upon the stage, but in oratorios and in the concert-room 
Madame Trebelli shone as a vocalist of the highest capacity. 
She had the depth of expression necessary for sacred music and 
the vivacity of the French School, which in such parts as 
Urbano in Les Huguenots, Siebel in Faust, and Frederick in 
Mignon, made her rendering of those characters so charming. 
The distinguished vocalist became the wife of Signor Bettini, 
the operatic tenor, and their daughter, Mlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, is a popular vocalist in our concert-rooms. As a 
singer of the first class, and as a lady of a most genial nature, 
Madame Trebelli will be much regretted, 


SIGNOR LAGO’S OPERATIC CAMPAIGN. 


S1cNor LAco has concluded arrangements for the transforma- 
tion of the Olympic Theatre into an opera-house, and will 
commence on October 8th. He has made engagements with 
Signor Vignas the tenor, M. Eugéne Oudin the baritone, and 
Miss Macintyre, and has gone to the Continent to complete the 
list of artists. Signor Lago has an opera by a modern Russian 
composer on which he places great reliance, and which will be 
given in English; and other operas will also be performed in 
English, and some in Italian—among the latter Verdi's Ux 
Ballo in Maschera. Signor Vignas will be remembered for his 
excellent singing in Cavalleria Rusticana. Signor Lago has the 
intention to produce two operas by Wagner. Mr. Henry J. 
Wood, who has been associated with the Carl Rosa Company, 
will be the conductor, and the chorus and orchestra will be 
efficient and complete. 


THE position of music in England must not be determined 
wholly by what takes place in London, which has its music— 
.and music-halls where the songs of the costermonger are glorified. 
But happily there is a genuine love of music in the provinces, 
and the Carl Rosa Opera Company honourably endeavour to 
stimulate the taste by providing a host of new works. They 
announce English versions of several recent successes, among 
them L’Amico Frits and Bizet’s Djamileh are to be produced.— 
Offenbach’s one-act opera, Pomme da’ Api, was given at the 
Criterion under the title of Poor Mignonette. It is a bright and 
pleasing work with a very slight story.—Madame Patti has had 
an extraordinary reception at Neath, where she gave a concert 
for the benefit of the poor. There were triumphal arches in the 
streets, a procession headed by the mayor and corporation and 
anumber of the resident gentry. Madame Patti sang beauti- 
fully, and the day was regarded as a holiday by the country 
people, who came for many a mile to greet’ the kind-hearted 
prima donna.—Mrx. Leslie Crotty and his wife (Madame Georgina 
Burns) have started on their operatic tour. Rossini’s Cenerentola 
has been one of their chief works.—The project of rebuilding 
the Royal Academy of Music is being considered. The sum 
required will be about £50,000; should that be forthcoming, 
the next question will be what to do with the students while the 
building operations are going on. Undoubtedly the Royal 
Academy is sadly cramped at present. Will any lover of music 
follow the example of Mr. Sampson Fox, who so generously 
aided the Royal College?—Wagner’s widow has declined to 
allow Parsifal to be performed at Chicago. Not the time or 
the place for such a work we imagine, as does Frau Cosima 
Wagner.—It is early as yet to make the announcement that the 
Crystal Palace concerts will commence on the 15th of October. 
But on the principle that good news should be circulated as 
freely and quickly as possible, we make no apology for thus 
early calling attention to Mr. Manns and his merry men, who 
will have a splendid variety of music to offer their patrons at 
that date, 








Musical Potes, 


THE Grand Opéra continues its performances when all 
the other Parisian houses are closed. A reprise of the 
Henry VIII. of M. Saint-Saéns—which does not seem to 





have been too successful, and some dédu¢s of which much 
the same may be said—have been the chief events of the 
month. Meanwhile, M. Bertrand, the Director, has been 
paying a visit to Bayreuth, and has succeeded in engag- 
ing M. Van Dyck to create the part of Walther Stolzing 
in the French version of Die Meistersinger, the produc- 
tion of which will be one of the chief features of next 
year’s season. Scenery and dresses are already being 
prepared, and it is intended to make the performance as 
perfect as possible. M. Bertrand has also, it is said, 
engaged Mme. Sembrich for a’ few performances in the 
autumn, and Mozart’s // Seraglio will be produced for 
her. 

M. Lfonce Dé&rRoyat, the impresario of the new 
Thé&tre-Lyrique, which is to be established at the Renais- 
sance, has chosen two pieces. for production—Daphnis 
et Chioé, libretto by MM. Jules arid Pierre Barbier, music 
by Henri Maréchal; and Madame Chrysanthéme, the 
work which M. André Messager is writing for Messrs. 
Ricordi—this is founded on the story of the same name 
by Pierre Loti. M. Détroyat has engaged M. Jéhin as 
his conductor, and among the artists already chosen are 
M. and Mme. Caisso, M. Comméne, Mlle. Gilberte, and 
M. Rouget. 

MME. DE NUOVINA, one of M. Carvalho’s recent 
acquisitions, is to create the part of Kassya, when De- 
libes’ posthumous opera is produced at the Opéra- 
Comique. 

THE Société des Grandes Auditions Musicales de 
France has instituted a competition for two dramatic 
works—one to be serious or tragic, the other light or 
fantastic : no form in particular is insisted on ; in fact, a 
certain preference will be given to works showing some 
novelty of form. No pecuniary prize is offered, but the 
society guarantees a performance of the successful works. 
Only French musicians and French librettists (if any 
librettists are employed) can compete. 

M. CHARLES LEcOcQ is engaged on the music of a 
new operetta, written by MM. Clairville and Baitsch. 

MME. SIGRID ARNOLDSON has received from M. 
Gounod, as a mark of appreciation of her rendering 
of the part of Baucis, a splendid photograph with the 
delicately flattering inscription; “Ala charmante Baucis, 
qui n’a pas & redevenir belle.” 

M. CHARLES WIDOR is finishing a new grand sym- 
phonic work for orchestra, organ, and chorus to be pro- 
duced at the inauguration of a new concert-hall at Geneva 
in February next. He has also been commissioned by 
M. Porel, the Director of the Grand Théatre (late the 
Eden) to write some music for a contemplated revival of 
the Mariage de Figaro—of Beaumarchais (?). 

THE Bayreuth Festspiele began on July 21st with a 
performance of Parsifa/. Frau Mailhac was the Kundry, 
the parts of Parsifal, Amfortas, and Gurnemanz being 
allotted to Van Dyck, Kaschmann, and Grengg, the 
second of whom gave but small satisfaction. The other 
performers, together with the chorus and orchestra, 
helped to produce an emsembdle fully worthy of Bayreuth. 
At subsequent performances, Herr Kaschmann has gen- 
erally been replaced by Herr Scheidemantel, who is more 
popular than ever. In 7Zristan, Herr Vogl and Frau 
Sucher, ably supported by Herr Plank as Kurwenal, 
gained their customary triumph. Zannhiiuser has been 
given, with Fraulein Wiborg as Elisabeth ; Frau Mailhac, 
Venus ; Herren Grtining and Scheidemantel as Tann- 
hauser and Wolfram. The first performance of Die Mezs- 
tersinger on July 25th brought forward Fraulein Mulder 
(a new-comer) as Eva; Anthés, Walter ; Gura as Sachs, 
Nebe as Beckmesser, and Hofmiiller as David. The 
Eva was only moderately acceptable, but, being quite 
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young, may improve with experience. Herr Gura’s voice 
shows signs of long years of work, but he is a thorough 
artist ; Nebe, another new comer, was a capital “‘ Marker,” 
and the others did their work thoroughly well. At the 
second performance, Herr Plank replaced Herr Gura as 
Sachs, and, in spite of obvious disadvantages of figure, 
gave a very genial and excellent rendering. Herr Levi 
resumes his usual post as conductor of Parszfal, but, 
thus far, all the other works have been entrusted to Herr 
Mott], who has discharged his arduous duties to the 
general satisfaction. Special praise is due to Herr 
Kniese, the able chorus-trainer, for the choruses this 
year are sung with a perfection not always realised even 
at Bayreuth. 

THE annual meeting of the members of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein will take place at Vienna in the 
middle of September. On the afternoon of the 16th 
there will be an orchestral concert, in the evening a 
stage performance of Liszt’s Hetlige Elisabeth at the 
Hoftheater ; on the 17th a chamber concert ; and on the 
afternoon of the 18th another orchestral concert. Among 
the works to be performed are Liszt’s Prometheus music, 
Richard Strauss’s symphonic poem Don Juan, overtures 
by Goldmark and Brabms, &c. On the 18th also Herr 
Hellmesberger will invite the members to a performance 
of Liszt’s Krénungs-Messe. Exceptional privileges will 
also be given to members in connection with the musical 
performances at the Exhibition. 

AMONG the composers who have been invited to con- 
duct performances of their own works at the Vienna 
Exhibition are Mr. F. H. Cowen, Herr Svendsen, and 
Signor Mancinelli. Mr. Cowen’s works are pretty well 
known in Vienna. The other two composers are 
comparatively strangers. 

FROM September Ist Berlin is to have a third opera- 
house ; this is the theatre formerly called the Belle 
Alliance, which is henceforth to be known as the Neue 
Deutsche Oper. Operas and ballets are to form the 
chief attraction, but spectacular pieces are also to be 
admissible. 

AT Kroll’s Theater, Herr Bétel and Fraulein Louise 
Heymann a young Dutch singer, have been the latest 
stars—the phenomenal voice of the tenor proving more 
attractive than the accomplishments of the young lady. 
Herr Emil Géotze, another famous tenor, has also sung a 
few times. 

Sir A. SULLIVAN’S J/vanhoe is to be the first novelty 
of the coming season at the Berlin Royal Opera. 

ALTHOUGH serious illness has prevented Herr Richard 
Strauss from fulfilling his engagement to conduct the 
Meistersinger at Bayreuth, he is busy at work on an 
opera, Guntram. 

THE most successful operatic performances yet given 
at the Vienna Exhibition have been those given by 
the Czech company from Prague, which were distin- 
guished by a most admirable completeness of ensemble. 
Smetana’s Dre Verkaufte Braut and Dvotdk’s Dimitri 
were the chief works performed. Both operas are likely 
to be produced in a German version before long. 

THE New York male choral society, Arion, has been as 
warmly welcomed at Vienna and Munich as at Berlin 
and Leipzig. At Vienna a Schubert medal was presented 
to them by the Miinnergesangverein, and at Munich they 
were entertained at a special banquet. 

THE Leipzig Unwversitiatssiingerverein zu St. Pauli cele- 
brated the seventieth anniversary of its foundation on 
July 17th and 18th by two concerts, sacred and secular. 
‘The programmes included a large number of pieces by 
Volkmann, Cornelius, H. Zéllner, Bruch, Geviiert, and 
Professor Kretzschmar, the conductor of the society, 





whose own pieces were not the least excellent of those 
performed. 

HERR PROFESSOR KRUSE, of Berlin, has been chosen 
to succeed the late Robert Heckmann as leader of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Bremen. 

ROBERT FUCHS, the Viennese composer, is writing a 
new three-act opera, Die Teufelsglocke, which is to appear 
at the Leipzig Stadttheater in October. If successful 
there, it will probably be produced at the Vienna Opera 
House. 

PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY is also engaged on a new opera, 
his ninth, founded on Hertz’s well-known play, Aing 
Réné's Daughter—he is his own librettist. 

A NEW Italian opera warmly praised by the Italian 
papers is Maometio I1., libretto by Taddeo Wiel, music 
by Ausonio De Lorenzi-Fabris : it was brought out at 
the Teatro Malibran of Venice under the dd¢on of the 
composer. 

VERDI confesses to being engaged on another new 
opera, but will tell nothing about the nature or subject of 
his work. 

THE Genoese Fétes have not yet produced any- 
thing very novel or striking in the way of music, but 
great preparations are being made for the production of 
Baron Franchetti’s Cristoforo Colombo. The most im- 
portant event so far has been a concert given by the 
Committee of University Students, at which Mascagni, 
Mme. Teresa Tui, and Mme. Hastreiter, were the chief 
attractions. 

GERMAN opera having for the present failed to hold 
its ground in New York, Messrs, Abbey and Grau will 
begin a season of French and Italian opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on November 2Ist, at which 
the following artists are said to be engaged: Mmes. 
Nordica, Eames, Fierens, Reid, Bauermeister, Calvé, 
Scalchi, and Guerda (?); with Messrs. J. and Ed. de 
Reszké, Vignas, Fariol, Rinaldini, Lassalle, Carbone, 
Abramoff, and others. Anton Seidl and Signor Bevignani 
will be the conductors. Among the works promised are 
Massenet’s Cid, Manon, and Werther, Saint-Saéns’ 
Ascanio, Mascagni’s Cavalleria and L’Amico Fritz, 
Verdi’s Otello, Boito’s Mefistofele, and some of Wagner’s 
earlier works, with Die Metstersinger. 

THE request for permission to perform Parsifa/ at the 
Chicago Exhibition has been refused—as was to be 
expected. 

Tus is the season of Provincial Festivals. The 
earliest this year will be that of the Three Choirs at 
Gloucester, from September 6th till the 9th. The list of 
novelties includes Dr. Parry’s /od, Dr. Bridge’s Zhe 
Lord's Prayer, both conducted by the composers ; and 
Miss Ellicott’s cantata, Zhe Birth of Song. The other 
works are Elijah, Redemption, Fall of Babylon, Hymn 
of Pratse, and Messiah. Mr. C. Lee Williams, the 
cathedral organist, will be conductor. 

CARDIFF, too, enters the field this year with a grand 
Festival of its own, to extend over four days, September 
2oth to the 23rd. The great feature here will be the 
production of a new oratorio, Sau/ of Tarsus, by a Welsh 
composer of distinction, Dr. Joseph Parry. Besides this 
work, Berlioz’s Faust, Dvorik’s Stabat Mater, Mackenzie's 
Dream of Jubal, Sullivan’s Golden Legend, &c., are to be 
given. The people of Cardiff deserve all praise for their 
enterprise and energy. Works not conducted by their 
respective composers will be given under the ddiéon of 
Sir Joseph Barnby. 

THE last of the great Festivals, that of Leeds, which is 
to take place from October 5th to the 8th, has been 
singularly unfortunate this year, nearly all the proposed 
novelties having been abandoned or withdrawn for 
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various reasons. There remain only Mr. F. Cliffe’s new 
symphony, which naturally excites very great interest, 
and a cantata, Avethusa (a setting of Shelley’s poem), 
by Mr. Alan Gray. Besides these, we find in the pro- 
grammes Bach’s Mass in B minor, Dvordk’s Spectre’s 
Bride, Brahms’ Schicksalslied and Triumphiied, Parry's 
Psalm, De Profundis, and other works of interest. It 
is hoped that Sir A. Sullivan will be able to conduct, as 
his health is so much improved of late. 

Mr. W. G. CusINs, Master of the Queen’s Music, Mr. 
Joseph Barnby, and Mr. Walter Parratt, Organist of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, have received the honour of 
knighthood. 

A MUSICAL and Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition is to be 
held this month at the Westminster Aquarium. Instru- 
ments of all kinds, manuscript scores, choir books, and 
other objects connected with sacred music, will be 
welcomed. The scheme is supported by a large number 
of distinguished musicians, who have promised their aid. 

Mr. HENSCHEL has been invited to conduct a concert 
at the Vienna Exhibition. His Hamlet suite will be 
included in the programme on the occasion. 

SIGNOR Laco will give his usual autumnal opera 
season at the New Olympic Theatre, opening early in 
October with a new work. 

THE Carl Rosa Opera Company proposes to produce, 
during the coming provincial tour, English versions of 
Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz, Verdi's Olello, and Bizet’s 
Djamileh. It is also hoped to produce a posthumous 
opera by Goring Thomas, 7he Golden Web. 

DEATHS.—On July 13th, Mr. Charles Edward Stephens, 
one of the directors of the Philharmonic Society, of which 
he had been a member since 1857. Born March 18th, 
1821, Mr. Stephens early became a pupil of Cipriani 
Potter and H. Blagrove, and was well trained. He was 
an active member of the Society of British Musicians, 
along with Bennett, Macfarren, Davison, and others. He 
was organist at a large number of London churches, but 
latterly devoted himself chiefly to tuition. A sound and 
talented musician of the old school, he wrote symphonies, 
overtures, chamber music, and many compositions for 
the Church, but from lack of originality and vigour it is 
doubtful if any of his works are likely to live-—On August 
17th one of the most admirable of modern operatic 
vocalists, Mme. Zélie Trebelli, passed away very suddenly 
at Etretat. Mlle. Gillebert (for such was her real name) 
was born in Paris, November 12th, 1838, and studied the 
art of singing under M. Wartel. She made her début in 
London at Her Majesty’s Theatre, May 6th, 1862, as 
Maffio Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia, and quickly became, 
what she remained for a quarter of a century, the most 
popular operatic contralto of the day. She combined all 
the best qualities of the French and Italian styles of 
singing, and was, besides, an excellent actress. It should 
be added that her réfertoire was extraordinarily large, 
for the compass of her voice and her remarkable dramatic 
faculty enabled her to undertake 7é/es of all sorts. She 
also acquitted herself at least with credit in oratorio, but 
this was not her style of art. A few years ago her voice 
gave way from illness, and, with much regret, she yielded 
to the inevitable, and retired. It will be long before so 
accomplished an artist is forgotten. She married Signor 
Bettini, the tenor, and their daughter is the well-known 
concert singer, Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli—Other deaths 
to be recorded are those of Giovanni Faccio (July 2oth), 
father of the great condfictor, Franco Faccio, who, like 
his son, died insane, and, by a strange coincidence, just 
to a day one year after him; Eos Morlais (Mr. Robert 
Rees), a Welsh singer of eminence (b. April 5th, 1841; 
d. June 5th) ; H. Bruckner, a painter who executed many 





works for the Bayreuth Theatre ; Rudolf Ibach, head of 
the well-known piano manufacturing firm (died August 
2nd, @¢. 49) ; Heinrich Kahl, one of the conductors at the 
Berlin Opera House (died August 6th, @/. 52); Mme. 
Heinze-Berg, wife of G. A. Heinze, conductor of the 
Opera at Amsterdam, a lady of great literary ability: 
she was the authoress of the books of many operas and 
cantatas set -by her husband and other distinguished 
composers of Holland, and she also translated many 
works of Dutch writers. Baron Armand Marie Guislain 
Limnander de Nieuwenhove, who died a week or two 
ago, ‘at the age of 78, was a Belgian by birth, who 
settled in France in 1847, and became known by an 
opera, Les Monténégrins, which was produced at the 
Opéra Comique in 1849 with much success. Some later 
works were less fortunate, and in the present day his 
music is almost forgotten. He leaves a complete opera 
La Messe de Minuit. Though a musician of ability, 
he was rather an accomplished dilettante than a true 
composer. 
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Fe.ix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY (1809—1847). Andante con 
moto and Allegro vivace ; Two Musical = ey Prelude, 
in E minor, Op. 35, No. 1. 
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24 GLEES AND CHORUSES 


4301 Book I. 


Ros: 
Hark! The “Lark at Heaven's 
Gate sings ae 
Blow, blow thou Winter Wind ... 
When shall we three meet again? 
Divine Cecilia eee ye 
Ye Spotted Snakes 
Book II. aa 
7. The Red Cross Knight 
8 The Erl-King 
9g. Music’s the Language “of the 
Blest above 
10. Foresters, Sound “the Cheerful 
Horn eee 
1r. Come, Fairest Ny mph naip oe 
12. Under the Greenwood Tree, 


Book III. 


Hark! hark! each eens hound 


All i in the Greenwood Shade ... 

As o’er the Varied Meads I Stray 

As it fell upon a day 

Hark! hark! the Voice of the 
Falling Flood 

When the Moon is ‘riding high... 


Boox IV. 


19. How merrily we live 

20. Lightly-o’er the rapid Rhine 
21. When the Storms aloft arise 
22. Sigh not for Summer Flowers .., 
23. The May Fly 

24. Now the Storm begins to lour... 
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What shall he om thet killed 


the Deer? one 
Now the bright Morning ‘Star oe 
Hail, Smiling Morn 
Blest pair of Sirens 
The Fisherman’s “ Good- Night * 
Ode to St. Cecilia eee ee 


— II. aus 


Here jn Cool Grot... 
Awake AZolian Lyre 
To the Moon 
Oh! Skylark for thy wing 
When winds breathe soft 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace. 
Book III. ae 
13. You think I have a merry heart... 
14. Welcome to this place... coe 


15. Hunting Song, **O whither roams 
the Deer?” 


16. O! for the Harp whose ‘strings 


of Gold _.. eee 
17. Majestic Night eco 
18. Where the Bee Sucks 


Book IV. 


My Fatherland 

In prospect wide ... 

To Harmony... ete 

Up! Quit thy Bower ... 

From Oberon in Fairyland on 

Address to the Sun (O thou that 
rollest above) ... pe oe 
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. Michael Este. 


Sir H. Bishop, 
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Sir H. R. Bishop. 


Dr. Cooke. 

R. F¥. S. Stevens. 
M. P. King. 
Samuel Webbe. 
R. F. S. Stevens. 


net 3 0 


Dr. Calicott, 
S. Webbe. 


Sir Henry Bishop. 

Sir Henry Bishop. 

Dr. Arne. 

. coe net I O 
‘Sir H. R. Bishop. 

Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Samuel Webbe. 

Earl of Mornington. 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 


net I O 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Dr. Calicott. 

Sir H. R. Bishop. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


net I Oo 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 
R. Greville. 

R. Spofforth. 

J. Stafford Smith. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Samuel Webbe. 


net I 


Earl of Mornington. 


F. Danby. 
Sir H, Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 
Samuel Webbe. 
Dr. Cooke. 


eve net I 


Sir H. “Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 


Sir H. Bishop. 
Sir 1. Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 
William Fackson. 
net I 
Sir H. Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 
R. F. S. Stevens. 


R. F. S. Stevens. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 


EBENEZER PROUT’S 
FUGAL-ANALYSIS 


A COMPANION TO FUGUE. 


Avucener’s Epition, No. 9186. Demy 8vo, bound, net, 5s. 


AUGENER & CO., London. 





ONATINES POUR VIOLON ET PIANO. 


Arrangées en ordre progressif, et en partie revues et do'gtées, par 
EMILE THOMAS. 


La Partie du Violon dans la rre position. 
C.GURLITT. Sonate miniature en ra (F). Op. 180, No. 1 
—— Sonate miniature en rk (p). Op. 180, No. 2 
C. REINECKE, Sonate miniature en ut (c) . 

— Sonate miniature en La mineur (A salner) .. ove 
—— Sonate miniature en sot (G) ... 


La Partie du Violon‘dans la tre, 2de, et 3me positions. 
KUHLAU. Sonatine en ut (c) eve 
SCHMITT. Sonatine en ré (pv) oes 
KUHLAU. Sonatine en La mineur (a minor) 
SCHMITT. Sonatine en ur (c) 
REINECKE. Sonate miniature en si mineur (e ain. 
DIABELLI. Sonatineenso.(cG)  ... oe 
RIES. Sonatineen La mineur(A minor) .., 
LACHNER. Sonatine en sot (G) 
RIES. Sonatine en Fa (F) 
LACHNER, Sonatine en s1 bémol (B ‘flat) 


SP Ot me 
AL ARAUWEWSE 


La Partie du Violon dans les positions plus hautes. 
KUHLAU. Sonatine en sot (G) 
RIES. Sonatine en ut (c) 
KUHLAU. Sonatine en Fa (F) 
THOMAS. Sonatine en ut (c) 
SCHUBERT, Sonatine en r& (p) 
GURLITT. Sonatine en Fa (F) “ * ee 
SCHUBERT. Sonatine en La mineur a miner) is 
GURLITT. Sonatine en La (a) osm 
SCHUBERT. Sonatine en sot (c) 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street E.C., and 
I, Foubert’s Place, Ww. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
E. 
F. 
Cc. 
F. 
Cc. 
F. 


London : 





, NEW WORKS by IGNAZ LACHNRR : — 


Op. 92. 3 Sonatinas for 3 Violins— 
No. 1, in B flat aad 
2, inG major . 
§293¢ 2, in A.. o. oe 
Op. 93. 3 Morceaux de Salon | pour Violon et Piano— 
Nocturne 
Tarantelle .. . net 
Danse des matelots net 
Op. 94. Deux Morceaux de Salon pour Violon avec Piano— 
No. t. Siesta ee + 
2. Grande Polonaise .. oe 
Op. gs. Vier Klavierstiicke— 
No. 1. An der Quelle 
2. Nordisch .. 
3 Gondelfahrt 
4 Freude . 
Op. 96—98. 3 Sonatinas for 2 » Violins 
No. 1, in A major. op 96 o< 
2, in D major. 
3, in B flat major. ear A 98 . ee 
Op. 99—t0r. 3 Sonatinas for Violin and Piano— 
No, 1, in A major. 
2, in B flat major. 
3, in G major. Op. 101 
Op. ro2—103. 2 Trios for Violin, Viola and Pianoforte : ‘- 
Grand Trio in & flat. Op. 102 .. oo 
Grand Trio inc, Op. 103 ee 


$2934 


net 
52936 


net 
net 


75114 
75118 
75t1C 


net 


S621 


5622 
5623 


net 
net 
net 


75°93 
7594 
7595 


net 
net 
net 


- 99 oe 
‘Op. 100 


5277 
5278 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


oe net 4— 
net 4— 


ee on 





SECOND EDITION OF 


EBENEZER PROUT'S 
FUGUE. 


Aucener’s Epition, No. 9185. Demy 8vo, bound, net, 55. 
N.8.—The First Edition was sold within four months. 


AUGENER & CO., London. 





S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WoORES 
IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
8272 DEUX DANSES POLONAISES (Cracovienne mélancolique 
et Mazourka). Op. 23bis ee ee er 
IMAGES. 6 Morceaux caractéristiques. Op. 27 :— 
8273a Cah. I. (A Tl'improviste, Picador, Monologue) evo 
82736 Cah. II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) .., ove 
8274 “IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques. Op. 29, (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 
6275 CHANSONS ET DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31. net 
6276 TROIS PIECES. Op. 35. one @hiver, Duma et Valse 
dolente) ar vo ots en net 
6277 MOMENTS MELODIQUES. 4 Pidces cnciiiiiaeas 
Op. 36. (Les Larmes, Gondoliera, Chanson mélancolique, 
Sérénade du Printemps) ... net 


6278 PETITS RAYONS. 4 Morceaux. eee 39- (Reverie, Cham- 
pétre, Polonaise mélancolique, Cantilene) ... .. net 


FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 

69474, MELODIES RUTHENIENNES. 8 Morceaux carac- 
téristiques d’aprés des Chansons et Danses nationales des 
provinces Galicie et Ukraine. Op. 33. 2 Books, each net 

€948 MAZURY. Danses masoviennes. Op. 38 ooo net 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


net 
net 





EW VIOLONCELLO MUSIC, with Pianoforte 


Accompaniment, 


By W. 


Gavotte humoristique ... 
Dreaming, Romance 
4 Petits Morceaux :— 
1. Romance... 
2. Intermezzo 
3. Barcarolle 
4. Gavotte ... 
Mélodie ... asi 
Pastorale ... °° 
Sérénade ... ae ee —— ove PA 00 
Petits Morceaux pour le Violoncelle (dans la premitre 
avec accompagnement du Piano ;— 
No.1. Triste 
Joyeuse ... 
3. Le Plaisir 
4 Le Bonheur 
5. L'Innocence 


H. SQUIRE. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 





AVER SCHARWENKA’S SONATA in E minor. 
Op. 46. 
9287 Violoncello and Piano se 


net 4—- 
7566 Violin and Piano 


net 4— 


London: AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, wy C.; and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W 4 
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AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 9,179. 
MINA GOODWIN’S Practical Hints on the 


Technique and Touch of Pianoforte Playing. With Illustrations. 
Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
Reviews :— 

“ This little book will be found of great use to ye players who, 
having mastered technical work in what my be called its rougher aspects, 
wish to attain those subtle refinements of touch and tone which constitute 
the d fference between merely paying a pece and playing it with artistic 
finish. When we say that separate chapters are Riven to such topics as 
‘ Tone-binding,’ ‘ Binding of Double Note:,’ and ‘ Balance ia Arpezgios,’ 
the scope of the work will be understood. ‘The authoress treats the subjects 
with the certainty which comes of deep thought. The reading of the b»ok 
affords pleasure as well as profit, because the authoress has a good dal to 
say, and says it with authority and in that ple rss ant: and agreeable fashion 
which wins the,reader’s attention. The chapter on ‘ Slow Study,’ to wit, is 
full of truth which students who want to play artistically should ‘ re: ad, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ containing, as it does. advice based on 
principles which lie at the root of a‘l really profitab’e practice, the motto 
of this short but pithy chapter bein z, ‘* La perfection d'une pendule n'est 
pas d’aller vire mais d’etre reglés,’? ‘The book can be strongly recommended 
to all students of the pianoforte.”— Musical Standard, August 20, 1892. 


“In the little volume ‘ Practical Hints on Pianoforte Playing,’ Miss 
Goodwin manages to crowd in a wealth of useful suggestions for the 
guidance of the pianoforte student who, though well advanced in the art of 
viaying, has not had the advantage of finishing lessons from a first-class 
instructor, and is therefore apt to lapse into faults of touch and of technique, 
‘The book is illustrated with short examples designed to emphasize the 
points of the different chapters. It should prove a valuable aid, not only to 
pupils, but to the average teacher as well.”— The Scotsman, Aug. 3, 1892. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, shesias ae and 1, Foubert’s Place London, 


DR. H. RIEMANN' S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. Bound in 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL =. 


MENTS sed TO aeneonmerntners In om 
covers, net, 2s. . ee ee oe. ee 


2/6 





ATECHISM OF 
TORY. 
Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of =~ 
Systems aud Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. 


Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices. . 
In Paper Cover 2/- 
N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 


MUSICAL HIS- 


9202. 


2/6 


9203. 2/6 





Books in Augener’s Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS. To which is prefixed an Intro- 


No. 
9180, 


auction to the Elements of Music. By FR. NIECKS 


(aien ee, TION to the wearrumeouiain 
OF MUSIC, By FR. NIECKS .. 


2/6 





1/- 





ATECHISM OF MUSIC. By J. C. 
LOBE, Translated and Ed and Edited by C. Bacne# .. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON THE 


TECHNIQUE AND TOUCH OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, with Illustrations, By Amina Goopwin.. 


HOUGHTS of GREAT MUSICIANS. 


Collected by LA MARA. Paper covers, net, 1s. 


9178. 





€rown 4to. 


HE GREAT GERMAN COM- 


POSERS. Biographical Notices, with some account of 
their several Works, especially adapted to young minds. 
By J.STIELER. Elegantly bound (with Woodcuts, &c.) 7/¢ 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London 


9196. 





MUSIC AND ITs MASTERS. 


A CONVERSATION 
By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
Translated for the Author by Mrs. JOHN P. MORGAN. 


‘* The present literary product from Rubinstein's pen is certainly the most 
brilliant and fascinating book on music that has appeared for a long time. 


Price 2s. 6d., net. 


‘* Tuk author of this small but most attractive book stands unrivalled 
as a pianist ; his virtuosity is astounding, but his chief title to fame 
rests on his noble renderings of the works of the great masters, 
Moreover, Anton Rubinstein, as a composer, has attempted almost 
every branch of musical art, and in some achieved distinction. ‘To 
hear what such a man has to say about music and musicians cannot 
fail to prove interesting ; and, all the more so, in that some of the 
articles of his musical creed run counter to views generally held at 
the present day. 

‘‘ Already, on the first page, we learn that ‘to me the opera is 
altogether a subordinate branch of our art." Thus, at the very out- 
set, the key-note of Rubinstein’s Conversation is clearly sounded ; 
and, though to many it may appear a false note, it certainly arrests 
attention. One instinctively turns over the pages, feeling sure that. 
later on Wagner will be mentioned—for Rubinstein begins with 
Palestrina—and thinking that ¢here will be the thick of the fight. 
And there is, in fact, some sharp-shooting, and some of the ob- 
jections raised to the methods adopted by Wagner deserve con- 
sideration. But to tell us that in a union of arts entire justice can- 
not be rendered to each one, is scarcely new, while the description 
given of Wagner’s employment of Lez/mofive is almost a caricature. 

‘* Rubinstein renders justice to neither Gluck, nor Mozart, nor 
Wagner. But he is an unhappy victim to his creed; and, that 
having been once stated, most of his remarks on vocal music call 
forth little surprise. He is far more engaging, and his remarks are 
far more profitable, when discussing the instrumental works of the 
great masters. Most admirable is his description of music as a 
language of ‘tone-image character’ in which ‘one may read all 
that the composer intended to say,’ and again as ‘enclosing a 
mood of the soul.’ Rubinstein is an advocate of programme- 
music in the true, the Beethoven, sense of the term, é.¢., the pro- 
gramme to be divined by the interpreter or hearer, 

‘*Very many will share his enthusiasm for Bach, who ‘knew 
how to express all imaginable emotion in the Fugue form’ ; though 
all may not agree with him when he says: ‘ Bach appears to me 
greatest at his organ and atthe piano.’ He is happy in his dis- 
tinction between two great masters : he compares Bach to a cathe- 
dral, Handel to a royal castle, ‘This, too, is worth special notice : — 

‘*** Mankind thirsts for a storm; it feels that it may become dry and 
parched in the eternal Haydn-Mozart sunshine ; it wishes to express itself 
earnestly ; it longs for action ; it becomes dramatic ; the French Kevolution 
resounds. Beethoven appears.’ 

And here is a simile which has a touch of humour in it; 
pliment may possibly excuse the criticism, 


the com- 


*** God created woman ; certainly the most beautiful of His creatures, but 
Sull of faults. He did not polish them away, being coavinced that all that 
was faulty i in her would be outweighed by her charms, So Schubert in his 
composition ; his melody outweighs all deficiency, if deficiency there be.’ 


‘*One may easily imagine that Rubinstein goes into raptures over 
Chopin, ‘ the soul of the pianoforte ;’ and those who have heard 
him interpret the romantic music of the Franco-Polish composer 
will find in his words a reflection of his performances. 

‘*For Wagner, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was the last word 
of instrumental music ; for Rubinstein, the death of Schumann and 
of Chopin 1s fizis musica. As compared with ‘Wagner, our author 
is a pessimist: the former saw the end of one era, but the dawn-of 
another ; the latter, however, sees all in the past and nothing to 
come. With such views, itis difficult to understand how Rubin- 
stein can have devoted so many hours of his life to composition : 
the man is probably better than his creed. 

‘* He touches on the question of ‘the composer’s intention.’ If 
the interpretation of a work is to be in conformity with that 
intention (assuming that it can be discovered), it is argued by some 
that there can only be one correct rendering. Rubinstein’s remarks 
on this matter are most apt. Were there only one way, he says, 
the executive artist would be ‘a monkey’ ; and again, ‘To do justice 
to the object [the composition] is the law and duty of every inter- 
preter, but, of course, each one in his own way ’—2.¢., subjectively, 

‘*It would be easy to write a much longer notice of this small 
volume ; nearly every sentence is a text on which a uiscouse might 
be held. It is well worth reading.”—]. S, SHEDLOCK, Academy, 


. | Jan. goth, 1892. 
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(CPCs. A Collection of Organ Pieces in 
diverse styles. Edited by W. T, BEST :— Net. 
Book XXXV. Elégie, by Lefébure-Wély ; Fantasia and s. d. 

Fugue, c minor, by Joh. Schneider... ~~ rr 
Book XXXVI. Capriccio alla Sonata, by Fumagalli ; ;_and 
Variations on an Original Theme, A flat major, by A. Hesse 1 — 
Book XXXVII. Fugue (Art of Fugue), by Bach; Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme, A major, by Ad. Hesse ; 3 
Christmas Pastorale, by W. T. Best ... 
Book XXXVIII. Fugue, c major, by J. L. "Krebs; Aw 
dante religioso, by Francesco Sangalli; _— and F ugue, 
c minor, by Samuel Wesley 
eo, XXXIX. Concert Fantasia on “Old English Airs, 
by W. T. Best ; Fugue, in G major, by Samuel Wesley 
Boox XL. Marcia di Processione, by Enrico Bossi; An- 
dante, in F major, by ae Wesley ; National Anthem, 
arr. by W. T. Best... 
Boox XLI._ F gue, by a. L. Krebs ; ont Concert Overtare 
by W. T. Bes oor 
Book XLII. Prelude ad. — G_major, E. Nailin; 
Elevazione ~ Offertorio, Domenico isda 3; Civic apap 
W. TE. Best . I— 

5843 Boox XLIII. “Organ Symphony, by Elfrida "Andrée oo I 

5844 Book XLIV. Sonata, in £ minor, by Polibio Fumagalli .. 1 — 
“* St. Cecilia,’ another organ serial edited by r, Best, has reached its 41st book, In 

the last two are examples of Krebs, Bossi, S, Wesley, and the editor—all interesting in 

their various styles. ‘St. Cecilia’ bids fair to become an organ library in itself."—7he 

Daily Telegraph, January 4, 1890. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


HAMISH MACCUNN’S 
ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 


THE SHIP O’ THE FIEND. Orchestral Ballad. Op.5:—~ s.d. 
Full Score... ne ° ; . 5S 
Orchestra Parts as oe a on se. 7 
Pianoforte Duet arranged res Marmaduke inten ie 2 

bam — DENS O’ YARROW. Ballad- Gratien. 


8735 
8736 


5837 


5838 


5839 


5840 


5841 


5842 


and 





No. 
qoora 
qoorb 6 
8571 6 
Bs oe a0 se oo ee ee 
Orchestra Parts a6 so 
Pianoforte Duet arranged by Marmaduke Barton o 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street E.C.; and 

1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


SUITE DE BALLET: 


I. Allegro vivace, Andantino; II. Allegro moderato; III. Tempo di 
Valse. Composed for the Westminster Orchestral Society and 
dedicated to its conductor, C. S. Macpherson, by 


EBENEZER PROUT. 
OP. 28. 
go80a FullScore... ' nis 
70806 Orchestral Parts p on < 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


SYMPHONIES 


ARRANGED FOR 
FLUTE (or VIOLIN), 2 VIOLINS, ALTO, VIOLON- 
CELLO, and CONTRABASS, 


GUSTAV JENSEN. 


mt. Jos. Haypn, in p 

7132 * in c minor.. 
7133 W. A. Mozart, inc major 
7134 9 in A major 
7135 Jos. Haypn, in B flat major 


London: AUGENER & CO,, 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s 
Place, W. 


70024 
70026 
8573 





s. d 
net 5— 
net 10 — 





Edition 
M 





AUGENER’S EDITION OF 


S. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS. In Single 
Numbers. Edited by W. T. Best. (Oblong folio.) 2Z,:— 


First Series. The great Preludes and Fugues, edited by 
W. T. Best. (Singly) :-— 
No. 1, in c major 
2, in G minor 
3, in D major 
4, in E minor 
5, in F minor 
6, in G major 
7, in c major 
8, in A minor 
9, in D minor 
10, inG major 
TI, in c minor 
12, in E flat (St. Ann’ s tune) 
13,inC major... eve 
14, in c minor 
15, in A major 
16, in B minor 
17, in c minor 
18, in E minor ee oe 
Seconp Serizs. The Great Toccatas and Fugues, 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
Toccata and Fugue in p minor 
Toccata and Fugue in £ major 
Toccata and Fugue in c major 
Toccata and Fugue in F major 
Toccata and Fugue in p minor 
Passacaglia in c minor... oad 


Alla 


ee ee ee | 


Turrp SERIEs. 
Fantasias :— 
Fugue in G minor 
Fugue in c minor 
Fugue in B minor eve 
Fugue in c minor ee 
Alla breve in p major ... 
Canzona in D minor 
Fantasia in c minor ‘ 
Fantasia in G maj BE a be as 


Fugues, 


eee ee | 


Fourtu Series, Eight short Preludes and Fugues and 6 
Sonatas for two Claviers and Pedal :— 
Short Preludes and Fugues. No, x in c major; 2inb 
minor ; 3 in E minor ; 4 in F major phesb oe she teva laa 
Short Preludes and Fugues. No. 5 inG major; 6 inc 
minor; 7in A minor; 8 in B flat major ... 6. wwe 
Sonata in E flat major ... = : 
Sonata in c minor ’ 
Sonata in p minor 
Sonata in £ minor 
Sonata in c major 
Sonata in G major 


“On opeamig it) the volumes of Bach’s in Works, the first thing to strike the eye is the 
size of the note ‘ heads,’ which, as the ks lie upon the table, seems unnecessarily 
large. But panes 8 co a copy side by side with ordinary organ music on the desk of a ‘ three- 
decker,’ and it will be seen that attention has been bestowed upon a point of really great 
importance, although one too often overlooked. The notes stand out clearly at that dis- 
tance, so that to a player of average eyesight a misreading ought to be an impossibility. 
Then come indications of tempo, bot eee and _metronomic ; assistance to the per- 
former in matters of fingering and pedaling ; elucidations in foot-notes, of the old agré- 
ments, or Manieren, so little understood, apparently, in the present day ; and, lastly, 
and even more important than all, from a ‘past-master ’ in the art, a guide asto the proper 
registering, or combination of stops, to be adopted in each piece. 

‘Further, the text has been subjected to thorough revision, the editor going to the 
length of reducing the whole to manuech t, in order to render the design of each work 
conspicuously plain to the student ; and the left-hand part, in particular, has the 
object of painstaking attention, the full extent of which will only be apparent to the 

ractised executant, who knows but too well how the ‘inner ts’ are inextricably 
fumbled together even by composers themselves, to say nothing of the doings of 
untrained copyists and transcribers. 

“First come matters of simple notation, Mr. Best clears off redundant notes, 
accidentals, double stems, and the like, thus greatly facilitating the work of the 
student while nowise interfering with the integrity of the text.”—‘“Record” Review, 
by, Stephen S. Stratton. 

“*Mr. Best's edition of Bach’s Organ Works goes bravely on. We have Nos. 17 
and 18 of the great Preludes and Fugues, and Nos. .: — of the miscellaneous com: 
positions, including the Toccatas and Fugues in C, E, F, D minor, and the Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor. these are carefully, though ides redundantly, ‘fingered’ by 
the eminent Liverpool organist, and turned out in excellent style.”— ily Tele- 
eraph, —_ 4, 1890. 

matter of clearness to the reader—a detail of greater ‘dae to organ- 
ists than to any class of musicians—this edition is undoubtedly the most satisfactory in 
existence."—Zhe Times, February 15, 1890. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C,; and 
1,'Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


AUGENER’'S EDITION. 


Containing over 3,000 Cheap Volumes, sold at net prices. 
52 pages, double columns. 
Part I,—Pianoforte Solo. 
I.—Organ, Harmonium, and Books on Music 
111.—Instrumental Music (Violin, Violoncello, F lute, &c.). 


IV.—Vocal Music. 
To be had gratis. 





NEW WORKS 


Published since the above Catalogue appeared. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


UGENER’S LIBRARY OF PIANOFORTE. 

MUSIC FOR STUDY AND AMUSEMENT. A Collec- 

tion of Studies, Classical and Drawing-room Pieces, Selected, 
€. 


Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 
Edition JUNIOR GRADE. 
No. 

5961 Boox I. 


Studies : Steibelt, in A minor ; Hummel, in D; 
E, Pauer, in G. 


Pieces: E, Miiller, Caprice in c; Clementi, Adagio 


con espressione, 


Recreations : Rameau, Gavotte from ‘‘Le Temple de 


Gloire” ; Loeschhorn, Romanza in A minor ; Lan- 
ner, Original Styrian Dance; and Three National 
Polish Mazurkas. 
5962 BooK II. .., 

Studies : Loeschhorn, in A major ; “Berger, in G 
minor; E. Pauer, in C major. 

Pieces: C. P. E. Bach, Allegro assai in E flat; J. 
Field, Polonaise in E flat; E. Pauer, Welsh "Air 
with variations. 

Recreations : Mozart, Three Minuets; A. Jensen, 


*‘ Joyful Message” ; X. Scharwenka, Valse in Cc 
sharp minor, 


SENIOR GRADE, 
Book I. . ae die 
Studies: M. Szymanowska, in A flat ; X. Schar- 
wenka, Prelude in c. 


Pieces; Mozart, Fugue in Cc major; Hummel, 
Andante in E flat. 


New Works in Augener’s Edition—Instrumental (continued). és 


Edition et. 
No. RITTER, E. W. Practical School for the Violin s. @. 
(Ecole pratique du Violon) :— 
Book I. Elementary (Elémentaire) ... Io 
Book II, Intervals up to the Octave and Scale in 
Cc major, with easy Duettinos in the first position 
(Les Intervalles jusqu’a l'octave, la gamme d'uT 
majeur, et Duos faciles dans la premiere position) 
7610c Book III. Intervals within 2 Octaves, Exercises and 
easy Duettinos in the first position (Les intervalles 
jusqu’A 2 Octaves, exercices et Duos faciles dans 
la premiére position) .. - _ oe oe 


VOCAL “music. 

DELIUS, FRITZ. ‘Three Songs, the words by 
Shelley : Indian Love-Song, Love's Philosophy, 
To the Queen of my Heart. 4to ... lina 

DUNKLEY, FERDINAND. Four Songs : Oh, 
that I were a Flower; Love's Parting; In the 
Silence of the Night ; Highland Heather. 4to... 

LIDGEY,C. A. 4 Liederby Heine. Op. 6: Violets, 
Roses, and Lilies ; The Death-Bridal ; The Loves 
of the Trees; The Message of the Stars, 4. & 
G. 4to... re _ we én oie ° 

WOOD, “CHARLES. Four Songs: 1, An Ancient 
Love Song (Anonymous) ; 2, Why so pale and 
wan, fond lover? (Sir J. Suckling); 3, How can 
boy tree but waste and wither away (Lord Vaux) ; 

Ah! Robin! hms Robin! ten Thomas — 
oe 


BOOKS ON music. 

9179 GOODWIN, AMINA. Practical Hints on the 
Technique and Touch of Pianoforte Paying. with 
Illustrations... Bound 

9185 PROUT, EBENEZER, Fugue. “Demy 8vo. seene 
Edition .. Bound 

9186 —— Fugal- Analysis. A ‘Companion to Fugue ;” 
being a Collection of hiaegsl put into Score and 
analysed ws - a Bound 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Nengite Street, E.C. ; 
t, Foubert’s Place, W 





FOUR PIANOFORTE DUETS 
(The Primo part within the compass of 5 notes) 
Composed by 


MARIE WURM. 


Op. 24. s. a. 


No, 1. Gavotte po ee ied ies ove ove os - 3 
2. March... om ean ose on on ow ene wo 3— 
3. Saltarello pom eco oe vas ots eos ove ow 3— 
4 Lullaby oes wn ode ons o« — “a “- 3 


Recreations ; Mendelssohn, Bolero, ‘‘ The Wedding 
of Camacho” ; Moszkow: ski, Scherzino in F, 


5982 Book Il, .. 
Studies ; Schumann, for Pedal Piano in c and A flat. ee ea 
Pieces: Klengel, Fugue on an Air by Mozart ; Men- Lullaby... 


Also arranged for Violin and Piano, 


2 6 
2 6 


delssohn, Andante from First Concerto, Op. 25. 
Recreations: E. Pa auer, ‘‘La Campanella,” and 
Kjerulf, ‘‘ Frithlingslied.” 

KRAUSE, EMIL. Six Little Sketches without 
Octaves (6 kleine Skizzen ohne nneionigant 
nungen). Op. 77 ; 

STRELEZKI, A. Quatre morceaux cmmnseines, 
Op. 197: Novelette, Nocturne (Le Réve), Valse 
poétique, Miniature ... 

—— Wanderstunden. 4 Clavierstiicke. Op. 204 .. ” 


ORGAN. 


CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 


Book 44. Sonata in E minor by Polibio Fumagalli 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HERMANN, F. Morceaux mélodiques pour deux 
ee avec accompagnement de Piano (ad /ié.). 

p. 2 
5328@ LivreI, Morceaux, Nos. 1 and 2 
5328, I, 


io Nos, gand 4. .., 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Senne dene er Ne Foubert’s Place. 





AUGENER'S EDITION. 
NATIONAL MELODIES 


Arranged for Pianoforte by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


a ENGLISH AIRS. Book I. Containing roo beautiful Melodies * 
of the rath, 13th, 14th, rsth,and 16th centuries. Among them 
the celebrated Elizabethan Airs from the Queen’s Virginal 
Book, the Tunes mentioned by Shakespeare, March of 
owe =_ of Scots, Original aay of “* God Save the 
Que oes oes net 

9892 ENGLISH ‘AIRS. Book II. “Containing | ‘oo favourite 
Operatic Airs by Purcell, Arne, Storace, Linley, Shield, 
Dibdin, Hook, &c. &c., forming a most extensive collection 
from the Beggar’s Opera, Artaxerxes, Love in a Village, 
The Duenna, and other admired works o “a, oe 

9893 IRISH MELODIES. Containing 1co celebrated Airs, and 
ire them will be found all the favourite subjects adapted 

homas Moore... net 

9894 WELSH MELODIES. Containing 100 beautiful Airs of this 
country, including the celebrated ~~ of the Men of 
Harlech, The Men of Glamorgan, &c. &c. ... «. =e 


AUGENER & CO., LONDON. 
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September rst, 1892, by Le rer Septembre, 1892, chez 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 


(All engraved and printed at Augener’s Music Printing 


Officine, 10, Lexington Street, London.) 





Evin ~— PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
AUGENER'S LIBRARY OF PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC FOR STUDY AND AMUSEMENT. 
A Collection of Studies, Classical and Drawing- 
room Pieces, selected, revised, and fingered by 
E, Pauer :— 
59%2 Junior Grade. Book IT. nike sve ooo =e’ 
5982 Senior Grade. Book II, as ee ooo) SE 
CZIBULKA. Dashing wnat (Schneidige wiganigt 
Op. 207.. : 
— Bird of Paradise (Paradiesvogel). Salon 
Mazurka, Op, 209 ... ase 
GAUTIER, L. By the Seaside, Six Melodies i 
No. 5. Twilight .. ich Ke =e ar 
6. Evening Star 
LOESCHHORN, A. Melodic ‘Studies, penquenively 
arranged for advancement of technique and style, 
with special regard to rhythm and_ phrasing. 


Book X. 12 Melodic Studies. Op. 196, Book I. 
(Studies 1 to 6) vee 
PFEIFFER, GEORGES. Arlequinade, Air de Ballet, 
Op. 136... sla 
SCHYTTE, L. aD uvres ahicalan : 
No. 6. Nocturne en LA = ove ons ove 
7. Menuet in RE min... ee 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Quatre Novelettes net 
THALBERG, S. CEuvres:— 
No. 19. Deux Ames, Mélodie, Op, 26 
. 2e Caprice. Op. 19 .. - ie 
. Les Capricieuses. Valses. Op. 64 
. Lucrezia Borgia, Fantaisie. Op. 50 
. 2e Nocturne, ... Ks 
. Zampa, Grande Fantaisie. | “Op. 53 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
GAUTIER, L, La Vivandiére. Marche militaire ... 


HEGYESI, LOUIS. Introduction, 4 Valses nobles, 
et Finale. Op.8... ses oes soe Met 


ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works. Edited by W. T. 
Best. Fourth Series, Eight Short Preludes and 
4, ape and Six Sonatas for two Claviers and 
Pedal : 
Sonata in G major ne net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HERMANN, F. Morceaux favoris :— 


No. 77. S. Noskowski. Cracovienne mélancolique 
78 Sterndale Bennett. The Lake _.., ; 


MOSZKOWSKI, M. Hungary (Ungarn). Op. 23, 
No. 6. Arranged by Emile Thomas ; es 
STRELEZKI, A. Appassionata ro 
WURM, M. Pieces (the Violin part in ‘the first 
position) :— 
March 
Lullaby 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


GARIBOLDI, G. Morceaux favoris pour Flite et 


Piano :— 
No. 68, Kjerulf. Friihlingslied . 
Cg. P. T:chaikowsky, Troika ... 
7o. S. Noskowski. Cracovienne mélancolique 
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Novelties—Instrumental (continued). 

HERMANN, F. Morceaux mélodiques pour deux 
Violons avec accompagnement de Piano (ad “d.). 
Op. 26 :— 

53286 Livre II. Morceaux, Nos. 3 and 4 ... oe = Met 

KREUZ, EMIL, The Violist. A series of progres- 
sive pieces for Viola and Pianoforte. Op. 13 :— 

7636¢ Book IV. 20 Progressive Melodies in the first 
position, and in the different major and minor 
keys (Nos. 11 to 20) .. inane 

RITTER, E. W. Practical School for the Violin 
(Ecole pratique du Violon) :— 

7610d Book 1V. Intervals over the 4 strings, exercises and 
Duettinos, in the first position (Les Intervalles 
sur les 4 cordes, exercices et Duos, tre position) 

4 net 

SWEPSTONE, EDITH. Two Pieces for Violoncello 
and Piano :— 

No. 1. Plaintive.. eve 
2, Fantastic 


VOCAL music. 

ACTON, JOHN. The Fairies. 6 two-part songs for 
female voices: 1, The Summons, ‘‘ Gather, 
gather, fairies all”; 2, The Gathering, ‘*We 
come from the depths of the emerald sea”; 3, 
“4 Greeting, ‘‘ Welcome, sisters, welcome” ; 

The Revels, ‘‘ How with laugh and festive 
+ Me 5, The Warning, ‘‘Hark! O hak”; 
6, The Departure, ‘* Away ! away! The day is 
dawning” ve oe = et 

BERGSON, M. Parted ‘Lovers (“Wenn sich zwei 
Herzen scheiden”’), Song :— 

No. 1. For Soprano or Tenor in A flat 
2. For Contralto or Bassin¥ ... an $e 

STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (DUBLIN). Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices :— 

Change. [mil Kreuz ... ‘ ne:,) ae 

SWEPSTONE, EDITH. 3 Lyric rics by William Black, 
for Voice with Pianoforte Accompaniment—1, Who 
will buy Pansies? 2,O my Lost Love; 3, Oh, 
What's the Sweetest ‘Thing there is? 4to, net 


AUGENER & Co., London. 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s' Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 
All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘* London and Midland Bank, Limited." 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
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